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* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply tbeir regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
sften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

Ai definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 





ti fa Ba Be 
GOWNS 


15 West 30th Street 





ME. C. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
113 East roth Street 





eases DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. . NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves,, New York 


E. 








BLANPAIN 
IMPORTER, 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 











LIZABETH HAWVER 


GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 





A VitIcetrotirR &* 


‘é 
i. The improved ladies’ waist, Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme, Marie Elise 
de Latour. §74 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 
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HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 
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H 
C, Dressmaker and Importer, Special attention 
to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 





waists. 19 East 31st Street, New York, 
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@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
EVENING DRESSES 


28 West 3sth Street, New York 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





C. WEINGARTEN 


. LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCE & TesgrEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





y & 8.2 F 
IMPORTER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 


M. 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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+ DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HATS AND BONNETS 








OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S ry O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 








H. FIELDING 
> MILLI NERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
144 West 23d Street, New York. 


& CO. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ie 4 ee OS, 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Socsete 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
to4 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 





Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 
Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLive ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone, 1123 78th. 











FAIR WOMEN 


FROM VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 


mond, and other American cities, originally published in Vogue. 


Sent, post-paid, to 


any address in the United States, Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 


receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 3 West 20th Street, New York 
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DIED 


Borden.—On Fri., 2 June, of pneumo- 
nia, in his 19th year, Owen Ives, youngest 
son of Matthew C. D. and Harriet M. 
Borden, 

Lawrence.—At Little Neck, L. I., on 
Sat., 3 June, Stephen Lawrence, in the 81st 
year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Delafield-Floyd.—Miss Emily Dela- 
field, daughter of Mrs. Lewis Livingston 
Delafield, to Dr. Rolfe Floyd, son of Mr. 
Augustus Floyd. 

Dresser-—d’Osmoy.—Miss Susan Le 
Roy Dresser, daughter of the late Captain 
George Warren Dresser, to Vicomte Ro- 
main d’Osmoy, of Normandy. 


INTIMATIONS 


Baker.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Baker 
and Miss Lake have returned from Europe 
and will spend the summer at Southampton, 
a 3 

Condé.—Mr. and Mrs. Switz Condé 
have gone to their country place at Oswego. 

Edey.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Edey 
have opened their cottage at Bellport, L. 1., 
for the summer. 

Schermerhorn.—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Schermerhorn will spend the summer at 
Southampton, L. I., as usual. 

Watson.—RMr. and Mrs. Walter Wat- 
son, Jr., have closed their town house and 
opened their new cottage at Seabright, N. J. 

Dorman.—Mr. O. P. Dorman and Mr. 
Harry H. Dorman leave town on Thursday for 
their country home at Riverdale-on-Hudson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Among the recent arrivals 
at Newport are Mrs. Hugh T. Dickey, Mr. 
and Mrs. George S. Scott, Miss Scott, Mr. 
and Mrs, Pembroke Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Mortimer Brocks, Mr, and Mrs. John R. 
Livermore, Miss Josephine Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses 
Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. George L. Rives, Mrs. 
Charles H. Baldwin, Mrs. D. D. William- 
son, Miss Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Royal 
Phelps Carroll, Mr. and Mrs Whitney War- 
ren, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., James 
V. Parker, Mrs. Joseph R. Busk, Reginald 
Brooks, Mrs. W. Earl Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop, Miss Marie Win- 
throp, Henry G. Marquand, James Brown 
Potter, Miss Potter, Mis. Gordon Norrie, 
Miss Norrie, Mrs, E, J Berwind, Mrs. A. 
Livingston Mason. 
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Tuxedo.—Cottages are being occupied 
for the season at Tuxedo by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A.C Taylor, Mr, and Mrs. Herbert C, 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs. J. Edward Simmons, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Delafield, Mr. and Mrs. Walker Breeze 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Julliard, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr, and Mrs. J. 
Fred Pierson, Jr., Mr, and Mrs. Pierre Lor- 
illard, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Augustus B. Field, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Dinsmore, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Grenville Kane, Mr. James A. 
Garland, Mr. and Mrs. D. B, Van Emburgh. 


GOLF 
Baltusr 1 —The finals of the three day 
tournament of the Baltusrol Golf Club 


were played on Sat., 3 June, between James 
A. Tyng, Morris County, and Louis P. Bay- 


ard, Jr. Tyng finally won by 2 up and one 
to play. Scores: 

Tyng....6 4345 44 S$ 4-39 
Bayard...6 4 45 45 4 4 3-39 
Tyne... 45 4667 § 6 4—47—86 
Bayard...4 6 5 § 5 7 6 § 5—48—87 
Tyng....6 4445 5 4 5 5-42 
Bayard...6 $355 545 $-4 
Tyng...3 45 § §$ 6 7 4 ¥—39-—81—167 
Bayard...4 § $5 447 6 4 *—39—82 -169 


*Bye not played. 

The consolation cup was won by L. H. 
Graham, who defeated H. B. Ashmore by 
two up and one to play. 

The handicap tournament, also played on 
Saturday, was won by C. F. Watson, Morris 
County, with a score of 86-11-75. 

The best gross score was made by A. Z. 
Huntington, Scranton, as follows: 
ioneoonsie ame ele. oe x..- 
BRicsecds ovnpes 44565 § § 5 4-45-85 

Newport.—A new professional record 
was made on the Newport links last week by 
Willie F. Davis, who beat the former record 
by four strokes. His score was: 


O8..:.08 8 SES ET Se ere 
In...00000§@ §$ 66 2 8 6S 2—-Gt-F 
Oat... ness 3s O@Rn8048 5 O- 
In....0-64 § 3 3 5 © 4 $ S—4O—78—156 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


New York.—Sailing Wed., 31 May. 
Mrs. Mary E. Cadwalader, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Lord Day, Mrs. De Treville, Miss 
Yvonne De Treville, Mrs Dexter, Miss Kath- 
erine Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. William Duke 
and family, Miss Frelinghuysen, Master 
Frelinghuysen, Mrs. J. Warren Goddard, 
Major and Mrs. William Morton Grinnell, 
Mrs. J. Kensett Olyphant, Mrs. Charles 
Perkins, Mr. C. Tappen, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Wan der Oudermeulen and child, 
Dr. and Mrs, Leslie Ward, Miss Katherine 
Wistar. 

Majestic. —Sailing Wed., 31 May. Mr. 
and Mrs. William Babcock, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Bailey, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Miss 
Bishop, Hon. D. J. Brewer, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Dwight Collier, Miss Georgette Collier, 
Chief- Justice Fuller, Mrs. Fuller, Mr. Fuller, 
Mr. Geo, C. Jenkins, Miss Laura Jenkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradish Johnson, Mrs. De- 
lancey Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lippin- 
cott, Miss Bertha Lippincott, Mr. and Mrs, J. 
B. Lippincott, Mrs. T. W. Luling, Mrs, 
J. J. McCook, Miss McCook, Miss Janet 
McCook, Miss Martha McCook, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mallet-Prevost, Miss Pauline Mallet-Pre- 
vost, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Schieffelin, 
Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Trevor. 

Fuerst-Bismarck.—Sailing Thur., 1 
June. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson B. Chisholm 
and family, Mr. and Mis, A. H. Chaffee, 
Miss Lucie How Draper, Mrs. Julien T. 
Davies, Miss Davies, Miss Cornelia S. Davies, 
Mr. E, C. Knight, Mrs. Stuyvesant Le 
Roy, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Outram W. Sher- 
man and children, Mrs. C. H. Venner, Miss 
Gertrude Amy Venner, Master Clarence 
H. Venner, Miss Mabel A. Venner, Mrs. 
J. M. Walker. 


THE NEGRO 
Dear Vogue : 


N your issue 18 May, a writer upon the 
negro question says : ** How many read- 
ers of these lines would have the cour- 

age, or indeed any inclination to include a 
negro among her dinner guests, even one who 
was the peer in breeding and culture of the 


@ best at her board ?”’ 


Will the writer of this please inform the 





readers of Vogue if he ever met or saw a full- 
blood negro possess culture or breeding? 
Frederic Douglass had, and a few who ap- 
proach him have a goodly share of white blood, 
and, I think, it is conceded by almost every 
thinking person, that it is the white blood in 
these people that has made them what they 
are; but I really want to hear if your writer 
ever met a real negro who had risen to intel- 
lectual distinction. Your writer reminds me 
of New England. The people in that part of 
the country all talk that way. It is because 
they do not know what they are talking 
about. I heartily wish that all the colored 
people could be made to live among the New 
England people fora little while. How differ- 
ent the Yankee how! would be then ! 
S. T. Sutton, 

Philadelphia, 2g May, 1899. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE a] 


He thermometer is the gauge by which 
the earlier or later withdrawal of 
several plays is to be regulated. The 

vitality of even the luckiest of the winter suc- 
cesses is not proof against weather extracts 
from the torrid zone, and so it comes about 
that plays are now scheduled for only a week 
ahead. The Great Ruby at Daly’s, for ex- 
ample, may end on Saturday evening of this 
week, or its lease of life may be extended un- 
til 17 June, according as audiences dwindle 
or keep up to paying standard. 





His Excellency the Governor, at the Em- 
pire Theatre, is also in the position of being 
there or ceasing to be there, according as the 
auditorium for the w.ek shows full or scant 
attendance on the part of the public. 


Another ‘ weather’’ extension of time is 
that of Roger Brothers at the Victoria, where 
their Reign of Error has proved so popular 
that their announced departure has been 
many times turned into engagement extended 
for another week. 


At the Casino the Jefferson De Angelis 
Opera Company began a short engagement on 
Monday evening, The Jolly Musketeers being 
the operetta selected by them. Beside Mr. 
Angelis the principals are Miss Hilda Clark, 
Miss Marié George and Queenie Vassar, 


The summer tide which is gradually empty- 
ing auditoriums and putting to flight the other 
stage attractions, has an opposite effect upon 
The Man in the Moon at the New York. 
There its audiences which have been large 
from the beginning, have been very percepti- 
bly augmented since the closing of some of 
the principal theatres. 


Too Much Johnson was produced at the 
Star Theatre on Monday, and as always, it 
mightily diverted a large audience which fol- 
lowed its bright fooling with laughter and 
applause, 


The production next autumn, by Mrs, 
Fiske, of Vanity Fair, is considered so impor- 
tant that an item concerning the undertaking 
is given prominent mention by dramatic critics. 
A late report is that Mr. Maurice Barrymore 
has been engaged to play the part of Rawdon 
Crawley to the Becky Sharp of Mrs. Fiske, 


and it is to be hoped that he or some other | 


as well qualified actor will be assigned the 
part. To give Mrs, Fiske her due she almost 
invariably presents a capable support. 


The Vaudeville houses usually defy hot 
weather, and at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street 
Theatre there are to be seen for the week 
Gertrude Coghlan, a daughter of Charles, in 
an act from The Royal Box ; the four Cohans 
in a farce Running for Office; and Fisher 
and Carroll, and Lewis and Blakeley. 


Ching Ling Foo, the clever Chinaman, is 
continued at Keith’s, where also for the week 
are Odell Williams and his company, who 
are appearing in The Judge. 


At Proctor’s Pleasure Palace Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Drew are giving Diana on the Chase. 
Other performers include Joseph Hart and 
Carrie De Mar,and Van and Nobriga and 
their Coons. 


The news from the Eden Musée is that the 
new group of People Who Are Talked 
About is very soon to be placed upon exhibi- 
tion. The personages and scenes represented 


iil 





include active participants and localities iden- 
tified with the Civil War and the late one 
with Spain. 

AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8, The Jolly Musketeers. 
Daly's—7.45, The Great Ruby. 
Empire—8.20, His Excellency the Governor. 
New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 
Star—8.15, Too Mach Johnson. 
Keith’s—Continuous pertormance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pastor's—Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 


Victoria— 8.15, A Reign of Error. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 368 

ArriaGE Hat, built of coarse straw 

c; braid in a deep écru tint. Pale pink 

full-blown roses appear about the high 

crown and again at the side, raising the hat 

from the hair. In front handsome black 

tips are fastened, and at the back narrow 
black velvet ribbons. 

PAGE 369 

Empire négligé of pale amethyst satin, 
lined with soft white silk, There isa boléro 
with attached jockeys of ivory point de Ven- 
ise, little satin lapels turning away from the 
slightly V-shaped neck, a bunch of violets 
fastened at this point. The hair is bound 
with a thin satin fillet. 

Dainty house frocks of silk muslin and 
foulard. Of flowered silk muslin is the first, 
rosebuds flecking a ground of pale gray over a 
soft gray satin lining. It is trimmed with 
tuckings of plain rose-colored silk muslin and 
with a narrow belt and elbow cuffs of tucked 
taffeta of a deeper shade of rose. The bodice 
is fastened behind with tiny gray muslin- 
covered buttons, and the frock is noticeably 
long shouldered and flat as to sleeves, bodice 
and skirt. 

The second gown is built of foulard, with 
large Japanese-looking flowets in shades of 
violet on a pale blue ground, the princesse 
tunic fitting exquisitely by means of many 
tiny darts and biases and fastening behind 
with tiny blue satin buttons, It is scalloped 
about the edge of the skirt and the décol- 
letage, and bound with plain blue foulard, of 
which the scant, trailing petticoat is built— 
this petticoat limply faced with satin and un- 
stiffened. The long sleeves are of ihe flow- 
ered foulard, the guimpe of tucked white or- 
gandie with tiny organdie buttons behind, and 
there is a cravat of white muslin and lace 
bowed in front. 

With both frocks pert little bows are worn 
in the topknot, of black velvet with the 
muslin, of pale blue taffeta with the foulard. 
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Becinninc aT THE Lerr — Neapolitan 
straw afternoon hat, faced with black velvet 
bands, and trimmed with black moiré satin 
ribbon and standing plumes the exact shade of 
écru as the straw. Under one side wide open 
pink roses are crushed against the bandeau. 

2. Toque of coarse black straw entirely 
draped in a lovely renaissance net lace. At one 
side a stiff bow of black velvet, smartly wired, 
has a white bird of Paradise aigrette coming 
from beneath. 





3. English black chip walking hat edged 
with a border of écru straw. Deep cream 
rosettes are made of double-faced satin ribbon, 
and at one side mottled brownish wings are 
fastened. 


MIDDLE PAGES 


Beginning at the left, gown of black crépe de 
chine dotted, with white yoke and collar of 
tucked white crépe, edged with very fine 
white embroidery and _ insertion through 
which narrow black velvet ribbon is run ; this 
trimming also finishes the sleeves. 

Seconp—Gown of cream corded silk 
trimmed with fine batiste embroidery. The 
front, collar, and flounce are also of embroid- 
ered batiste. Belt of yellow mirroir velvet. 

Turrp—Pale blue nun’s veiling trimmed 
with ruffles of white chiffon edged on both 
sides with the very narrowest black velvet 
ribbon. Bele of black velvet, yoke and col- 
lar of white shirred chiffon. Shaped collar 
of yellow guipure, the pattern of which is 
outlined with black Roman floss. 

Fourta—Morning frock of blue linen, 
trimmed with bands of darker blue, em- 
broidered with French knots in white cotton. 
The bow-knots on the shoulders are cut out 
of linen, embroidered in knots and appliquéd 
on te the gown, the ends of the bows form- 
ing the trimming on edge of yoke, which is 
of fine tucked lawn. Side jabot of knife- 
plaited lawn. 

Firtx —Garden-party gown of pink bat- 
iste, trimmed with flounce of pink point 
d’esprit, appliquéd with a simple pattern in 
Honiton lace braid. Yoke, sleeves and jabot 
to match. The belt, band on collar and 
shoulder straps are of pink panne velvet, 

Sixtx—This gown would be pretty in a 
variety of materials. Blue foulard, trimmed 
with rows of quilled blue satin ribbon, Yoke 
of tucked lawn, of lilac figured organdie, 
with trimming of shirred black Chantilly 
lace. Yoke of violet chiffon, or of black 
and white organdie or foulard, with shirred 
black chiffon as a trimming, and yoke of fine 
insertion and batiste. 

Fig. 5586—Afternoon costume for a lad of 
nine, Blue serge sailor suit, black stockings 
and calf-skin boots. Top coat of blue melton 
double-breasted with a velvet collar. Large 
patent leather hat with grosgrain ribbon band, 

Fig. 5755—Blue serge sailor suit, with 
reefer to match. Dickey of white flannel, 
embroidered with anchor in blue. Black silk 
tie. Large straw sailor hat, 

Fig. 5758—Simple morning frock of blue 
chambray, honey-combed and feather-stitched 
with red and white embroidery cotton. 

Fig. 5759—Girl’s frock, from the ages of 
twelve to fourteen, of fine dark brown Hen- 
rietta cloth. Yoke and collar of guipure. 
Belt and bodice garniture of light blue velvet. 
Hat of yellow coarse straw, edged with ruffle 
of wired lace and trimmed with light blue 
and brown velvet bows. 

Fig. 5760—Blue serge or white duck kilted 
skirt, Sailor blouse of white duck, with light 
blue galatea collar and cuffs, braided with 
white. Tie of light blue or black silk. 
Dickey of white duck. 

Fig. 5761—Gown for girl of twelve of 


(Continued on page vii) 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “Perfected Ainerican Watch,” an illustrated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 





PIANOS TO RENT 


We give particular attention to renting pianos 
for the summer season, and take entire charge 
of delivering the piano to the house in the country, 








é, L, | and returning it at the end of the season. Prices and 


| full particulars furnished uponapplication. MASON 


IMPORTER OF ROBES | & HAMLIN CO.,3 and 5 W. 18th St., N. Y, 


EVENING GOWNS A 8PECIALTY. 
11 West 30th Street, New York. 






















Registered Trade Mark 


Enthusiasm. 


The delightful 
comfort and good health which 


sensation of 


comes with the wearing of 


Deimel Linen=-Mesh 
Underwear 


is so unique that the wearers of | 
these garments are our most en- | 
They en-| 


dorse every claim made in behalf | 


thusiastic advertisers. 


of this truly remarkable underwear, | 
and our confidence in it is so great | 
that our claims are daily becom- | 
ing more and more sweeping, | 
especially concerning its health-| 
fulness. 


A little book discussing the subject free to all 
and the goods for sale at 


“THE LINEN STORE,” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d St., New York. 

















YOUMANS 


Celebrated Hats | 


ROUND HATS AND 
BONNETS | 
| 
| 


CORRECT STYLES IN 


LADIES’ SAILORS 


AND 


WALKING HATS 


Authorized Agents in Principal 
Cities. 
Booklet of Spring Styles will be sent 


upon request. 


1107-1109 Broadway, 
Madison Sq., West 


158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 























IMPORTERS 


Mape ALso In SILK. 


893 BROADWAY 


E. A. MORRISON & SON 


WasHABLE Stocks for wear especially with shirt waists. 
Made of piqué with tie of Japanese Crépe, admirably suited 
for wear when golfing, wheeling, walking, boating, etc. 














No 


oho Constabl € 


Ladies’ Neckwear. 


Feather Collarettes and Boas, 
Cheviot, Lawn, Piquvé, Stocks, 
Silk Ties, Collars, Fronts, 


Lace Scarves, Yokes, Collars, 


Parasols, 


Gloves. 


Sun Umbrellas. 


O 
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FRANCIS O'NEILL, 
SHOES 





FRANCIS O’NEILL, 


VocGueE :— 


In answer 


to the many 


calls we have had for in- | 
formation about the ac- 


companying 


Louis X V heel Oxford tie, 
we beg to state that we 
can make up this tie in 
any color or material that 


cut of 2-inch 


a customer could desire, 


In ordering this 
kindly be explicit about 
size and color, This 
particular last has been 
designed by our foreman, 


and can be 


no other shoe store in this 
country. 


1170 and 1172 Broadway, Corner 28th Street. 


| 
tie, | 


obtained at 














C 


stores makes tt posst- 


| 915 Broadway, near 21st Street, and 









































The New Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 


| 
903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET C0, 





Ves E great vari- 
| ety of Cut Glass 


to be found tm our 
| 





ble to select beauti- 
Jul wedding gifts at 


small cost. 


DORFLINGERS' 


36 Murray Street, New York 
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He man of one idea and he of the Bourbon type, who is so intent upon not for- 

I getting stale truths that he never puts himself in the way of acquiring new 

ones, are universally and justly regarded as persons of partial development, 

whose dictum on any subject is really not worth the courtesy of an attentive ear, and 

with whom argument is as impossible of satisfactory results as it would be with mental 

defectives who are the victims of hallucinations. There is another variety of circum- 

scribed mental outlook which is not so universally recognized as unfitting a man for wise 

judgments and intelligent discussion, and that is the very prevalent habit of reading the 
party newspaper to the exclusion of those published in the interests of the opposition. 


The only supposably sane purpose in reading a journal devoted to the dissemination 
of news is to acquaint oneself with current events ; but the devotee of the partisan 
journal deliberately elects, through his morning and evening papers, to absorb not 
facts, but so many prejudiced statements, which are merely adaptations of truth 
twisted to meet the exigencies of party politics. Public men, measures and matters of 
vital concern to municipal and national affairs, all are seen by the reader in the light 
that best suits the purposes of men who live by politics, either as office-holders or as 
bosses, and by editors who pander to the party spirit for what there is in it. The 
public, with amazing docility, accepts the party paper as its infallible Bible or Pope 
of politics, and regards it as heresy of a peculiarly virulent type to question its findings 
or to seek to verify its allegings by reading the journals that support the opposition. 
Such deliberate turning away of opportunities for enlightenment would be deplorable 
in relation to any department of knowledge, but when the well or ill-being of the 
commonwealth and the life and liberty of peoples are involved, as they are in the case 
of voters in a republic, the matter is one of the gravest concern. Occasionally an 
acute issue comes to the fore, as in the last Presidential campaign, and to a limited 
extent there is a looking at both sides of the shield ; but usually even policies that 
vitally concern the nation are adopted and held with tenacity, because readers 
deliver over their reason bound into the keeping of the editor, who himself supplies 
them not only with such versions of facts as he deems it expedient for them to know, 
but who also puts in their way a stock of ready made opinions, which still further 
relieves them from the labor involved in thinking. 


The war with Spain has supplied many instances of the baneful effects of this 
perverse insistence upon remaining in a state of half or no knowledge. One has but to 
glance at a paragraph in a paper referring to Schley or Sampson to find out whether or 
not the sheet is an administration one. Or again, the publication or omission of the 
letters of our Kansas soldiers in the Philippines as unerringly reveals the opposition 
paper or the reverse. The consideration is not what is fact, but how best shall the 
pose of party superiority be maintained in theeyes of the unthinking mob, and, accord- 
ing as the party editor or party leader decides are the readers of the partisan newspapers 
now kept in ignorance of, or told, for instance, that President McKinley's first 
proclamation to the Filipinos differs radically from the proposition lately made them, 
which was prepared under Commissioner Schurman and approved by the President. 


The expenditure of a cent or two and the employment of fifteen minutes of time 
daily, would open up to newspaper readers other points of view, which would help 
them to a proper conception of the situation of affairs ; but—the more’s the pity—very 
few are the men in any community who are at the pains to thus inform themselves, and the 
spectacle is presented of a nation of freemen being led hither and thither by the partisan 
editor, made to believe that political tricksters are unselfish statesmen and, per contra, 
that men of fine character and attainments are very devils. As with public men so 
with measures. What helps the party is represented (and accepted by the purblind 
reader) as being the best possible enactment for the country, whereas in fifty instances 


- at least out of a possible one hundred, the policy in question is fundamentally detrimental. 


What has saved the nation and made for progress in every age have been the 
few in every community who have resisted the attempt to vest-pocket their intel- 
ligence, and have looked at questions from the standpoint of truth, refusing to 
hold opinions at another's bidding. If there were no such independent thinkers, and 
never had been, this nation would still be in a vassal state. Bigotry, which arrests 
development, is the outcome of a partisan viewing of life. 
























































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


STATISTICS SHOW THAT WIDOWS ARE DECLINING 
MATRIMONY—-THE SNARE THAT LIES IN THE 
ETON CUT—THE NEGRO GIRL DESTROYS 

AN ILLUSION ABOUT ‘* TAILOR: PRESSED”” 
—THE DEAD-LANGUAGE SURVIVAL 
MOVES A SCHOOL BOARD TO 

PROTEST—VIGILANCE SAVES NEW YORK PUBLIC 
FUNDS FROM BEING SQUANDERED ON UN- 
WORTHY CHARITIES — A THEOLOGICAL 

PHRASE-MAKER MOVES A UNITARIAN 
TO PROTEST AGAINST HIS CHOICE 
OF **SQUALID’’ AS A DESCRIP- 

TIVE WORD 


Ome lately compiled statistics show that 
during the last ten years there has been 
a steadily increasing percentage of wid- 
ows who do not remarry, from which a sapient 
writer deduced the surprising fact that, as an 
object of sentiment or attachment, the popu- 
larity of the widow is declining. It never ap- 
pears to occur to the masculine mind that in 
these latter days certain classes of women, as 
well as certain classes of men, are becoming 
less enamored of matrimony than were their 
ancestors. One great contributing cause is the 
many new avenues which during the last half 
century have been opened to her, and in which 
she can profitably employ her time and her 
ability, native and acquired. In the higher 
gtades of work woman is permitted to develop 
her individuality as she never can do as wife 
and mother, and this has its allurements for 
some. There is, besides, a growing disin- 
clination on the part of thinking, self-respect- 
ing women to be money-dependent. It is not 
unusual for a young woman who earns twelve 
hundred a year and over to ask those who urge 
her to marry what it will advantage her. Like- 
wise with widows. They also take advantage 
of the newer opportunities opened up to women; 
and if they are left with children to support, 
the wiser of them debate the matter a long 
time before they consent to share the training 
of their little ones with some man. Now that 
travel is made easy and pleasant for the unat- 
tended-by-masculinity woman, and since, also, 
the sex has found one another to be most com- 
panionable at luncheons, in clubs and in other 
lines of association, there has grown up a ten- 
dency to independence of impulse and action 
which in many instances develops into a self- 
sufficiency that is incompatible with enjoyment 
in such a compromise state as marriage. It is 
not alone men who are declining matrimony ; 
many most estimable women are unwilling to 
experiment with a problem so vital in its effects 
upon the career of human beings, especially 
women. This does not, of course, apply to 
the average woman or girl, who, as a rule, is 
incapable of intelligent thought on the subject, 
being hide-bound by convention. It does ap- 
ply to that minority which really thinks—a 
remnant, it is pleasant to note, whose numbers 

are being constantly augmented. 

. 
* * 

The Eton jacket promises to be a pitfall for 
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the home dressmaker, many sadly out-of-draw- 
ing examples being already on view. There 
appears to be a misleading notion that because 
the Eton requires fitting only at the shoulder 
and underarm seams that it therefore lies 
within the accomplishment of whoever has 
ever cut the simplest garment. Nothing was 
ever farther from the fact. The tailor-made 
effect is as essential to the Eton as it isto the 
most intricate jacket or coat ever designed for 
woman's wear. Cutting is an art in itself and 
perfection in it commands a good price as well 
it may, as it constitutes the basic element in 
a well set up garment. Do not be deluded into 
getting an extra two yards of cloth or serge, or 
duck, and turning it over to the little dress- 
maker to make into an Eton. If you do the 
outcome will be a botch, not an Eton. 
. 
* * 

A certain belief as to clothes was recently 
somewhat shaken by the revealings of some east 
side tailors who were airing a grievance. It 
has been one of the established tenets of 
woman's creed as to the work of men tailors 
that they were unapproachable in the matter of 
pressing. It is one of the commonplaces of 
conversation among women patrons, that it is 
impossible for a woman worker to turn out as 
well pressed garments as do even cheap men 
tailors. How much this has been a matter of 
assertion rather than fact was shown by the 
complaining Eastsiders referred to. Although 





the season has been a good one to them, a large- 
sized spot on the sun of their prosperity has 
been the rather extensive employment by man- 
ufacturers of young negro girls as_pressers. 
Another vanished illusion! 


* 
* * 


The Connecticut Board of Education in the 
course of its annual report took occasion to 
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severely criticize the undue prominence given 
in the curriculum of the state high schools to 
dead languages, no less than thirty-six per cent. 
of the teaching being taken up with them, 
while only six per cent. was devoted to modern 
languages, and but ten per cent. to English. 
This absurd disproportion in an English-speak- 
ing community was attributed to the fact that 
teachers graduated from the universities gave 
undue importance to the dead languages. The 
Board very properly advised that more teach- 
ing should be given to oral and written English 
and to English literature. The classic shade 


dies hard. 
* 


* * 

Few persons in the community realize the 
large number of raids upon the state treasury 
made under cover of the word charity, and if 
it were not for the watchfulness of the state 
Board of Charities and some of the members 
of the legislation large sums now saved the 
community would be transferred into the pock- 
ets of charity promoters which begins and ends 
with themselves. In the last Legislature no 
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Charities, were defeated in their attempts to 
escape visitation and inspection. A most 
pernicious bill, one authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $25,000 for the purpose of distribu- 
ting coal among the poor of greater New 
York was successfully opposed by representa- 
tives of organized charities who justly con- 
tended that out-door relief should not be mixed 
up with municipal affairs of administration. 
Altogether the charity outlook is hopeful, now 
that the disbursement of public monies for 
benevolent purposes is being more and more 
brought down from the region of haphazard to 
a scientific basis of justice to the needy and to 
the community as well. 


* 
* * 


Theologians are not always gracious in their 
controversies, and during the late discussion 
over the ordination of a noted preacher some 
rather sharp comments were made by one sect 
on another, one controversialist going so far as 
to write of the ‘squalid depths of Unitarian- 
ism.’” This distinctly uncomplimentary phrase 
moved Mr. A. E. Friese to protest against 


PICTURE HAT FROM SIMPSON, CRAWFORD AND SIMPSON 


less than eleven bills which petitioned for 
public moneys in aid of private institutions 
were for one reason and another denied. Some 
well known societies, the one devoted to the 
prevention of cruelty to children and the 
other to the care of the deaf and blind, which 
object to the surveillance of the state Board of 


depths being characterized as squalid which 
had nourished and enriched the lives of a long 
line of theologians, reformers, teachers, philan- 
thropists, educators and academic leaders, 
poets, scientists, historians, authors, statesmen, 
presidents, not only in this country but in 
Europe, whom he named. The list is impos- 







































ing, the historians including Bancroft, Motley, 
Prescott, Sparks, Palfrey, Parkman and John 
Fiske. The public men include Daniel Web- 
ster, Josiah Quincy, Charles Sumner, Calhoun, 
Presidents Millard Fillmore, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, J. Adams and John Q. Adams; Judges 
Joseph Staney, Wayne and Miller, of the 
Supreme Court. These are but a few out of 
a total which includes some of the most dis- 
tinguished names in history from John Milton 
to Whittier. The array of names was appa- 
ently too overpowering for the phrase-maker, 
for he has maintained a strict quarantine over 
his pen since Mr. Friese marshalled his Unita- 
rian hosts, and it is a safe prediction that the 
theologian will in future distribute his adjec- 
tives less recklessly. 


Piel 

A walk through the shopping district is a 
penance to any one who loves animals, tor the 
amount of wanton cruelty practiced upon horses 
by the drivers of all classes ‘of vehicles, espe- 
cially hansoms, is a constant crucifixion to who- 
ever has eyes to see and a heart that feels. 
The lashings and hard blows that the horses 
attached to the shoppers’ carriages get both when 
the women patrons or owners are in the seat, 
and when the vehicle is empty are as unneces- 
sary as they are cruel, and to think that thous- 
ands of women, members of the alleged tender- 
hearted sex, should turn a deaf ear day after day 
to the noise of the blows as they fall from the 
whip-ends upon the quivering bodies of the 
poor horse is to make one despair for a race 
mothered by so heartless a class. Even if but 
ten per cent. of the women who surge past the 
shops, and the standing and moving vehicles 
that line the curb would remonstrate with the 
cowardly and brutal drivers who inflict need- 
less pain upon the helpless creatures which an 
inscrutable fate has delivered over to their devil- 
ish practices, the instances of cruel jerkings and 
lashings would, in a very short time, be few, 
for there is nothing the brutal driver dreads 
more than possible arrest, or having a com- 
plaint lodged against him. He is a sneak and 
a coward as well as a fiend of cruelty. Drivers 
of delivery wagons are frequently cruel, and it 
is usually an easy matter to read the name of 
the firm and the number of the wagon, ‘and 
supplied with this data, the owners can be noti- 
fied by letter or by personal interview of the 
cruelty practiced upon their live stock. A 
firm whose drivers are persistently cruel after 
warning deserve to lose patronage, and it 
should. If women cared to do so they could 
in six months revolutionize the treatment of 
horses here in New York simply by taking 
heed of the cruelties of which horses are the 
victims, and by refusing to patronize such 
drivers of hansom and other vehicles, and such 
firms as either practice or permit the abuse 
of the horse. Sad for the poor creature that 
he was not endowed with the capacity and 
impulse to vocalize his wrongs as has been the 
good fortune of the cat and the dog. If the 
horse should suddenly voice his pain what 
pandemonium of sound would reign along every ° 
fashionable drive! Then doubtless would the 
heartless creatures who sit placidly behind 
horses giving indication of extreme torture, 
free the poor creatures of their cruel bits and 
check-reins, so that their cries might cease to 
afflict the ears of their cruel owners and to ad- 
vertise the barbarity of these human creatures. 
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A MAD JOURNEY 


Cuapter VIII 
SHATTERED HOPES 
Hree days went by without bringing me 
any news. I had once more resumed 
the gaieties of my usual existence. 
The season was particularly brilliant, and I 
was again caught in the whirlpool of society, 
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attending dinners, balls and receptions, as if 
my Siberian tour had been but a dream of my 
fancy, and had never taken place. On the 
night of the third day I had just come home 
from a ball at the English Embassy, and was 
sitting in my bed-chamber before a cheerful 
blaze of cedar-logs, wrapped in the soft folds 
of a fur-lined dressing-gown when my chief 
woman-in-waiting brought me a telegraphic 
message. I tore open the envelope and read 
the following words with a shudder of dismay: 

«She is dying, and asking for you. Can 

you come to us? 
«¢ (Signed), Fédor.”’ 

I gazed vacantly for a moment at the white 
velvet hangings on the walls, at the great mir- 
rors which reflected the light of the lamps, and 
I unconsciously pushed from me a bowl of 
violets and fragrant jessamine which stood on 
a table near me, for their perfume suddenly 
sickened me. The blow was so unexpected 
that I felt dazed and stunned. Dying—this 
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poor girl to whom I had restored her young 
husband, dying, and asking for me. I could 
hardly realize it! Of course I decided to start 
by the first train I could catch, and I was 
glad of the bustle of preparation attending my 
hurried departure, for it kept me from thinking 
and drove away in a measure my anxiety. One 
cannot devote many weeks of one’s life to the 
service of fellow creatures without becoming 
attached to them, and the young couple had 
gradually crept into my affections to an extent 
which surprised me now that I knew them to 
be again in need of my assistance. 

I took the early train to Trieste and from 
thence went on to Rovigno on the Istrian coast. 
A few miles from this place I knew that I 

should find the Villa where Nadéje’s 
baby had been born, and therefore 


i) drove at once to the small seaport of 
a 
Y 





The Istrian coast is but little 


EB known to the ordinary globe-trotter, 
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a fact which has always surprised me, for the 
scenery is superb, possessing a savage grandeur 
very seldom to be met with in civilized coun- 
tries. The shore is very abrupt, and the great 
red cliffs crowned with cactus and olive trees 
press around and seem to shut in on .every 
side a series of semi-land-locked lakes, where 





the great waves of the sea have hollowed out 
deep caverns and crevices. 

The Villa Rodoitz, nestling in a nook of the 
bay where aloes and mimosa grew thickly, was 
reached by a winding cactus-lined path which 
led up to it along a steep incline cut in the 
live rock. 

The weather was lovely, and, as I drove 
rapidly towards my destination, I could not 
help admiring the sublimity of the landscape, 
which appeared to me all the more delightful 
after the bleakness of the northern regions 
through which I had so recently traveled. 
The sea was buoyant but not rough, and the 
long, curling waves of the Adriatic beat regu- 
larly on the sands far below the road I was 
following. Flocks of white-winged gulls flew 
above the water, dipping, occasionally, in the 
hollow of the surge, while a wall of red stone 
rose in many ridges towards the road, where it 
ended in a thick hedge of prickly pear trees and 
arbutus. 

The villa was pretty, and looked like an 
earthly paradise surrounded, as it was, with 
thickets of tall rose-laurels and backed by huge 
palms. It was a low white house built of 
Ferara marble, with a long marble terrace 
studded, at intervals, with blue majolica vases 
filled with aloes plants. Blue and white awn- 
ings protected the windows from the glare of 
the southern sun, and the entire place was so 


& 


full of life, color and gaiety, that I could not 
imagine it harboring death and sorrow. 

The door was opened for me by an7old 
woman wearing the picturesque garb of the 
Istrian peasants ; her wrinkled face was very 
pale, and her eyes red and swollen from 
weeping. Without saying a word she pre- 
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ceded me into a small but very pretty room, 
with paneled walls and olive hangings, and 
left me standing there in no enviable frame of 
mind. In a moment more the heavy curtains 
of the doorway were quickly drawn apart, 
and Fédor stood before me with the light of 
the bright, joyful day shining on him, and 
showing mea face so white, so troubled, so 
drawn, that I rushed toward him with out- 
stretched hand exclaiming : 

*« My poor boy, what has happened ?*” 

Silently and feebly, as if all strength had 
gone from him, he sank on a chair and looked 
at me with the expression of an animal wounded 
to death. Then, in a broken,  stupefied 
fashion, while his eyes looked out wide open 
and startled through the terrace windows, he 
told me the sad story of the past few days. 

From his words I gathered that the baby had 
sickened from diphtheria, and that the dis- 
tracted fostermother had written to Nadéje 
imploring her to come at once. By some 
fatality the letter had fallen into the hands of 
M. Zarinski, and the infuriated father, indiffer- 
ent to his daughter’s despair, had turned her 
from his house. The poor girl, broken- 
hearted and almost mad with pain, started at 
once for Istrian, where shearrived only in time 
to see her little one die. Weakened by fatigue 
and sorrow, Nadéje had naturally enough 
caught the dreadful disease, and that very 
morning, at dawn, had breathed her last. 

I listened to all this sorrowfully, being un- 
able to find words of consolation for so great a 
trial, and when Fédor asked me whether I 
would care to see her again, I followed him 
silently up stairs to a pretty pink and white 
room, where the young mother lay on a bed 
with the fair head of her baby pillowed on her 
breast. Armfuls of flowers had been thrown 
across the coverlet and dropped on to the floor; 
in the cold hands of the dead girl a cluster of 
white lilies had been placed and the cushions 
on which she was pillowed were covered with 
snowy violets. As I knelt beside this fragrant 
couch of blossoms and verdure I thought 
wearily of the many useless lives which are 
spared, whilst hers had been taken in all its 
beauty and strength, just when her dreams and 
hopes were about to be fulfilled. 

Fédor had implored me to remain with him 
for the funeral which was to take place on the 
morrow. I shall say nothing of the long 
hours which he and I spent in the sunny villa 
where death had spread its gloom. We hardly 
ventured to speak to each other for fear of 
breaking down, and I cannot remember having 
ever before or since lived through such dread- 
ful moments. 

I cannot, even now, remember that morning 
without shuddering. It was so dreary and 
sad, this funeral of mother and baby carried to 
their last resting-place on a chilly, misty, 
stormy day, with the moaning wind scattering 
the flowers on the white draped coffin, and the 
ceaseless rain drenching the reddish mould of 
the little cemetery 

I still see the tiny church half hidden by 
dripping ilex trees, the wet grass on which we 
stood, while the humble village priest sprinkled 
the grave with holy water. I hear the piteous 
cry of agony wrung from Fédor’s lips as the 
first shovelful of earth rattled on the coffin. 
With a gesture of agonized supplication he 
stretched his arms out and then fell forward 
dead on the sodden ground. 

* ¥ - . 


The past month of fatigue and anxiety and 
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overstrain of mind had done their work, and 
now that my task was accomplished I gave 
myself up to boundless lassitude and weariness. 

Thanks to my strength of constitution I re- 
covered very quickly, and as soon as Feédor’s 
funeral was over I sailed for Madeira. The 
idea of returning at once to the world and to 
Vienna was repellent to me, for I needed a 
little calm and peace. 

The memory of Fédorand Nadéje still lives 
in my heart, and my thoughts often wander to 
the sheltered nook of the Istrian coast where 
they rest side by side beneath the cross of 
white marble which I arranged to have erected 
over their grave. 
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THE LATEST PARIS CRY——-DOVE-GRAY 
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ARRANGE PERSIAN AND CACHEMIRE COLOR 
HANDKERCHIEFS WHEN USED AS TRIM- 
MINGS—-EXQUISITE GOWN OF COL- 
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account of their beauty as well as the 

original way in which they are employed, 
that we must now look for novelty and chic 
since styles and models have become definitely 
established for the entire season. Certain 
models and certain materials have the approval 
of being ultra smart, and whenever that condi- 
tion is reached the end of speculation is 
reached, but the continuance of experiment 
goes on unceasingly. In the category of 
modish smooth cloths are grays, beiges, lava- 
greens, pastel-blues, cyclamen-pinks, and the 
different maize, straw and jonquil yellows, all 
of which are worn at day functions and which 
keep in the foreground along with white. 
Crépe de chine never was more in demand, as 
are all the light clinging tissues, gauzes and 
silken organdies and mousselines, baréges and 
grenadines, we are most familiar with, includ- 
ing foulards and taffetas. 


= is to trimmings and trimmings alone, on 


TAILOR-MADE SILK FABRICS 


It will interest those who keep in the van of 
fashion to be told that at the notable spring 
weddings in the beau monde of Paris the latest 
cry in gowns is poult de soie and heavy 
taffetas, tailor-made, that is, treated as if they 
were cloths. Those familiar with such silks 
will realize what charming tone effects they are 
capable of when one piece is applied over the 
other and stitched as the tailors are now doing. 
We have had hints of this treatment in Paris 
coatees which were brought over early in the 
season, built of white and of black taffetas, 
where besides the tucking of bodice and 
sleeves, in some cases, a short round basque 
was entirely ornamented by an application 
motif of silk, which was carried up into an- 
other design on the seams of bodice and down 
the open fronts, on revers and collar. 


OVERGOWNS OF CLOTH, UNDERSKIRT OF SILK 


Equally chic are those Paris costumes which 
we have begun to adopt, where silk and wool 
are combined. The long skirt is required 
to be of poult de soie, or that soft, heavy French 
taffeta so much worn by those who patronize 
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such gownmakers as import their own mater- 
ials. The bottom of this skirt is frequently 
finished by an outside-fitted silk facing stitched 
as a fold. A long cloth overskirt will have 
a fitted flounce, simply stitched, attached to it, 
while another separate flounce will be slipped 
under, simulating a double overskirt, and both 
attached to the silk skirt. A separate waist is 
included in a costume of this character, always 
something especially lovely and of the finest 
workmanship. White, yellow, pink, mauve 
and blue, in plain silks, are much affected, the 
choice depending, naturally, upon the harmony 
sought with the dress fabric. Then comes 
a coatee of the same silk, which is used for the 
long skirt, having, as before mentioned, many 
tuckings and silk applications. Assuredly, 
nothing could be smarter. 


A DOVE-GRAY COSTUME AND ITS FIT ACCES- 
SORIES 


Fancy the prettiest woman you know in 
a warm dove-gray made in this fashion : Her 
separate waist, the pale blue of a Russian 
turquoise, braided into a narrow border with 
fine white silk cord, assisted by groups of the 
smallest of white silk crochet buttons, which 
one is apt to mistake for a part of the hand- 
work included in the design. The open 
fronts outline some effective design, and are 
held together below the chemisette by narrow 
tabs similarly embroidered in white. A blue 
silk stock, repeating this white braiding, has 
high, round points in the back, finishing at 
the throat with a bow of English lace, the ends 
slipped under the straps below. The suite of 
hat and parasol is in perfect taste, the former 
one of those well-pitched-forward toques of 
silver straw, wound with two shades of tulle 
matching the gown, and on the upturned left 
side a smart blue silk bow, tucked and 
crinkled in the most dashing way. Tipped 
above it are bunches of blue and pink hydran- 
geas, while low on the hair, on the right side, 
rest smaller bunches of pink and white. The 
parasol is a beauty—of white gros-grain, bro- 
caded in three narrow border garlands also 
in white. A long, white stick, with a pink 
coral ball studded with small diamond stars, 
was a very new style of mounting, showing the 
vogue of that shade of coral after years of 
disuse. 

The gown just described was one of many 
ordered for the annual American rendezvous in 
June, for the London season, with further 
wardrobe replenishments for the home return 
in August, and the whirl of our own gay sea- 
son. In the autumn, no doubt, all silk tailor- 
made creations will have their day; in the 
meantime, half-silk and half crépon or cloth are 
having a ‘* go.”” 


THE KERCHIEF AS GARNITURE 


Among novel trimming effects on summer 
gowns, very large kerchiefs of taffeta, foulard, 
and mousseline, printed in Persian and cache- 
mire colors in exquisite designs and tone blend- 
ing, are used with very picturesque effect on 
bodices. These kerchief borders have a band 
of solid color, but except a very small middle 
space the Oriental treatment covers the greater 
part. White serge, cachemire, veiling or crépon 
lends itself delightfully to this pretty fancy asa 
material for the gown, as a definite air of 
demi-toilette results from the combination, 
which is the aim sought. For casino forenoon 
gatherings of any kind they are appropriate and 
desirable. A lovely example is in cream white 
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crépon, its circular gored skirt flaring out 
lightly over an accordion-plaited white silk un- 
derskirt. Five bias bands of white silk, grad- 
uated in size, trim the bottom of the skirt, the 
stitching done in poppy red silk. The round 
crépon bodice is draped into the figure, the 
fronts slightly gathered at the belt en blouse, 
while over the shoulders in the back a Persian 
taffeta kerchief, with red border, forms a 
modified sailor-collar ; that is, the collar slopes 
up in the middle of the back and dips over 
the sleeve-tops, and is then folded into plaits as 
fichu in front, tapering down to nothing at the 





helt. The V-shaped opening at the neck is 
filled in with a lingerie chemisette and stock, 
the top of which has a narrow fold of the ker- 
chief silk, and slender oval tabs rise up like 
leaves in the back. Triangular bits of silk are 
introduced at the wrists also, with lingerie 
cuffs turned over. A white taffeta fitted belt, 
a narrow one, is completely covered with rows 
of red silk stitching and fastens with a gold 
wrought button buckle. So becoming did this 
gown prove, that another kerchief in mousse- 
line de soie, with a turquoise blue border, hav- 
ing its white centre traced with an Oriental 
design in cachemire color, was chosen to com- 
bine with a white taffeta gown trimmed with 
the same shade of blue mousseline de soie as 
flouncing for the edge of three fitted flounces, 
on the skirt. This kerchief draped the demi- 
décolleté bodice as a Marie Antoinette fichu, 
crossing over at the waist line and fastening at 
the back with lace trimmed ends, correspond- 
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ing with the Valenciennes lace ruffling on the 
fichu. The elbow sleeves were also trimmed 
with a wide lace flounce and caught up in front 
by small kerchief knots at the seams. 


GOWNS OF POINT D’ESPRIT POPULAR 


Point d’esprit always—either in black or 
white—a charming lace for evening gowns, 
since the Vanderbilt-Fair wedding has become 
the modish craze, so that one hears constantly : 
‘‘I'm having a point d’esprit, of course,”’ 
when friends meet at different dressmaking 
establishments. 





SUMMER MILLINERY FROM YOUMANS 


RICH GOWNS FOR INFORMAL DINNERS 


White satin princesse gowns with lace 
guimpes, or with their high necks and stocks 
embroidered with pearls and crystals, with 
lace introduced elsewhere in moderation, are 
the smart dinner gowns, where ceremonious 
full dress is not de rigueur. These frocks lace 
down the back, the lacing continuing below 
the waist line for five or eight inches, and then 
it becomes lost in the spring of skirt drapery. 
The skirt lines fall through flaring gores 
rather than broken by fitted flounces, which 
thus gives both grace and hight to the 
wearer. 


PAINTED MOUSSELINE DE SOIE FASHIONABLE 
IN PARIS 


Certain modishness, high in favor in Paris, 
makes no impression over here whatever. 
Painted mousseline de soie is an example. But 





in its place, most artistically designed and col- 
ored silk organdies are among the choicest 
garden-party gowns of the season. Par exam- 
ple, you may fancy this exquisite creation, 
beginning at its foundation skirt of white silk, 
generously frou-frouté with silk and mousseline 
ruffles, plissé. Over the silk under-skirt falls 
one of white mousseline, and then again falls 
the soft white organdie whose surface is scat- 
tered over with Watteau bouquets. Wide 
pine-apple lace entredeux is inset on this long 
skirt in devious lines of harmony, the spaces 
from the bottom upwards to the knee, where- 





ever the lace permits, is filled in with row after 
row of narrow organdie puckerings, which are 
so soft and airy, the top skirt kept flat with 
lace insettings only. A bébé bodice of organ- 
die has a match lace guimpe attached, mount- 
ing into a lace stock, and long transparent lace 
sleeves. Organdie puckerings are seen on the 
waist also, but separate bits of gold bullion 
designs are applied to the top of guimpe, as 
well as to the stock. This is an unusually 
smart touch, the edge of the stock having two 
lines of taffeta for finish—one yellow, the other 
light green, adding exactly the soupgon of 
color needed. Belt of organdie marked the 
well-thought-out creation of this gown, in- 
tended to remain a picture and not to be be- 
littled by other flower or ribbon accessories. 
This it is which gives distinction, and correctly 
interprets what Frenchwomen of taste mean 
when they say a gown is bien porté, that is— 
worn or carried off with style—correctly. 
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[ Note.— Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops where 
articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and date. Seeillustrations 
on page 375.] 

Ike Alice, the time has come to talk of 
- many things. This week’s paper is 
to bea regular Jack Horner pie of 
information, and almost any ribbon will lead 
to something pretty and desirable. First of 
all I must tell you of the new skirts that are 
being made especially to wear with thin bodices. 
I do not think the regulation shirts with 
stiff collars and cuffs would be in keeping 
with these skirts, but rather the lacey batiste 
or embroidery bodices that are made in such 
variety this year; however, that is only my 
opinion, and I will tell you of them and let you 
judge for yourself. A coarsely woven linen 
burlap, known in India as Agara linen and 
rechristened in the shops here ‘¢ Victoria 
burlap,’’ is made up with batiste insertions, 
forming panels and extending around the 
back. The colors are chocolate brown, pastel 
blue and an Empire pink, and the effect is 
altogether new and smart. With such a skirt, 


how pretty an all-over bodice of the same tone, 


batiste insertion would be! Price of these 
skirts is $12.75. 

The best all-around tailor suit I have seen 
for the money is made of a pretty shade of 
light gray homespun lined throughout with 
violet taffeta. The skirt is beautifully cut, 
equestrian back, with a strapped seam reaching 
down the centre ; five buttons are sewn close 
together from the waist line down. Just the 
right spring to the seams has been accom- 
plished in this skirt, so that the back falls in 
graceful lines and does not have that unavoid- 
able drawn look that so many, even expens- 
ively-built skirts, have this spring. The open- 
ing is at the side and heavily outlined with 
stitching. Jacket cut short, strapped seams, 
single-breasted and small revers. Price of this 
frock is only $18. 

A little more expensive is a black Oxford, 
very smartly made with plaits coming close 
together in the back of the skirt, on which 
are bone buttons. The front seams are 
stitched, and at one side is the opening cut 
shield shaped. Coat has a pointed back and 
front and is short over the hips. Black velvet 
collar and silk revers. Plain coat-sleeves 
buttoned at the side; the entire frock is lined 
with silk. Price $29.75. 

Untrimmed hats of very lovely straw, and 
the imported shapes, are almost being given 
away. For instance, a small rose-pink bonnet 
made of coarse straw braid, wound into the 
most coquettish of shapes was on the bargain 
counter (which, by the way, is always there), 
and to be had for some absurd price—forty-five 
cents, I think—and one could put black tulle 
rosettes, or a bird, on such a bonnet without 
having the milliner’s touch, and pile either 
some black violets, or black silk poppies at the 
side of the back, on a bandeau that would 
give it a fascinating tilt, and there you are 
with a very chic bonnet for almost nothing. 
The tulle rosettes, in either black or white, 
eas be bought ready-made for forty-eight cents 
each. 

Handsome black, white or colored taffeta 
was tucked, already to perch on a hat, at 
$2.98. 

Wide satin ribbon in dainty shades, made up 
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in lovely big bows, with enough ribbon at- 
tached to wind about the crown of the hat, are 
$1.35, and to trim a child's hat, or a garden 
hat for an older person, nothing could be 
prettier. The black satin bows made in the 
same way are as inexpensive as eighty-seven 
cents. There are so few people who have the 
gift of being able to make bows, that I should 
think these pretty ready-made ones would be 
very acceptable, and no hat with such an ad- 
dition would have a homemade air. 

Large soft rosettes of silk mull are selling 
for 68 cents each, and are to be had in either 
black or white. 

Feather pompons are, I am glad to see, 
coming in again. They always had a severe 
smartness all their own, and are particularly 
good, used as they are now on these attractive 
outing hats. They may be bought for 79 cents 
each, and a smaller size for 49 cents. 

The sketch shows a very desirable severe hat 
made of a yellow straw very closely resem- 
bling the Swiss Tuscan straw, and bound at the 
edge with oyster-white gros-grain ribbon. 
About the high crown is a plain bias band of 
black velvet. At one side a bunch of black 
feather pompons fastens two long, black, 
curved quills that have a sinister look and 
make the hat very smart. 

An English chip in navy blue is another 
pretty country hat, being trimmed with a white 
silk crépon twist and white quills at one side. 
These two hats are $5.95 each. 

Those much-talked-of garden hats of wheat- 
tinted leghorn, trimmed with straw bows and 
the grain itself, are so very expensive when or- 
dered outright that they are very far out of the 
reach of many women who are well-frocked on 
very little, and for that reason deserve all the 
help and information they can get. 

The untrimmed leghorn I find may be bought 
now for $2.75 and this is not the old-fashioned 
plain leghorn, but has a raised lining of straw 
that makes it very smart. If one does not care 
for the all-yellow tint, black ribbon velvet and 
old paste buckles will be found a pretty con- 
trast, and so useful to wear with any gown. Or 
if a rural effect is preferred a few bright col- 
ored poppies added to the bunches of wheat are 
charming and such lovely tints of poppies are 
now to be had, shaded from vivid to pale reds 
that a lovely color effect can be produced. 
These hats worn with thin white frocks, 
batiste or barége of wheat color would com- 
plete a beautiful summer costume. Decora- 
tive birds, I think I shall call them, for no 
such birds ever flew or saw the light of day, 
are very odd and smart. Particularly pretty is 
one of these made affairs of pale pink feathers, 
combined with white feathers tipped with 
black. The price is $3.98. Wings the 
same shade and combined with black and 
white in the same way, known as French 
wings, are $3.48. A very large sea gull with 
much spread wings and in that lovely white 
and gray is only $1.98, and would be very 
smart on either a large white or black chip 
picture hat. 

Flat sea gulls that I have spoken of before 
as being very smart are now to be had in 
the large size for $2.48 and a smaller one for 
85 cents. Spangled quills in black are always 
pretty and in good style; $1.48 isthe price of 
some very nice ones. The fan-shaped black 
quills spangled are $1.75, and feathery spread 
affairs literally sprinkled with sequins are 
$2.48 each. Pretty corded pieces of silks, 
about five inches wide, attached to fancy 
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buckles are to be had in all shades for 89 
cents. When fastened they draw into a 
crushed belt that makes the waist seem small 
and the effect is very becoming. 

So much has been written and said of black 
silk coats that I hesitate to add my information, 
as I saw such a gay little black taffeta coatee 
relieved with a lovely Persian vest and girdle 
with a great deal of red about it. The sketch 
shows exactly what a unique thing it is. The 
little straps are fastened into brass buttons. 
The plastron is of tucked organdie, trimmed 
with ruching of lace. High collar also of 
organdie with an under collar of Persian stuff, 
is bound at the top with black velvet. 

A more simple little coat may be bought for 
$35, and is of black peau de soie, made Eton, 
like the sketch, braided and fitted. The revers 
are of white moiré braided in black and white. 
The lining is also of white. 

For traveling, a mackintosh like the sketch 
would be found very serviceable. It is of tan 
rubber cloth, the under side of plaid, loose 
back and front, with double coachman capes, 
flap pockets and turned-over cuffs. There isa 
strap that buttons across the back, holding it 
in, if preferred. Price, only $11.50. The 
sketch gives an idea of how smart it is. 

For $6.75, exactly the same model may be 
bought, made of dark blue cachemire rubber 
lined with Scotch plaid material, velvet collar, 
coachman cape, and all. 

A pretty cape for carriage wear has been 
greatly reduced. The foundation is of black 
taffeta. Over this chiffon are many shirrings 
edged at the bottom with black taffeta ruffles 
with white satin ribbons and black chenille 
cords. The high collar is lined with white 
chiffon with a narrow ruffle of taffeta and an 
inner ruffle of the poppy-red lining peeping out. 

For $29 an imported cape of rich white 
satin, covered with ruffles of filmy white lace 
run through with black threads can be bought. 
Heading the flounces is a diamond-shaped pas- 
sementerie of black jet beads. The top of the 
cape is of crushed shirrings with the threads 
pulled out so that there is no visible sewing. 
Under the lace are fulled satin ruffles pinked at 
the edges. Ruched collar of lace, satin, and 
bows, with a mousseline de soie ruche coming 
next the face ; lining of black taffeta. 

Inexpensive summer stays are made of 
checked Madras, and are to be bought for $1 
a pair, in pale blue, pink, or black and white. 

«« Lavalliers*’ are little gold chains on which 
is hung at each end an ornament, either a pearl 
set in rhinestone, or some like thing. They are 
meant to tie about a lace bow and leave the 
end hanging. For $4.75 a charming one is 
offered. 

Sashes are always pretty with summer frocks, 
and when one finds exquisite Parisian novelties 
reduced from $12 to $5.75, just because there 
are only a few left, it is a great opportunity. 
The ones I have reference to are a mass of 
blossoms on a white background, banded off 
with an inch-wide satin stripe the prevailing 
color of the flowers—sometimes violet, some- 
times yellow, or green. A soft white silk 
fringe reaches out about an inch at either side 
and around the ends. 

Lovely white India linen robes are also 
greatly reduced. The skirts come ready-made 
with entredeux of embroidery insertion or lace, 
and shaped circular, only to be sewn down the 
back, and attached to a belt. Bodice mate- 
rial carrying out the motif comes with each 
skirt. 


























One particularly pretty bit trimmed with 





newest gowns are made after that model. If 


black-and-white embroidery ruffles on exquis- you are going abroad this summer, your 


itely fine white batiste, was reduced to $18 for 
the bodice and skirt. 
Bodice material alone is to be had in lovely 


patterns, and at inexpensive prices. Some of 


the écru batistes are especially smart, and when 
made up look well with almost any skirt. 

Onyx chains, interwoven with pearls, are 
very good style. For $7.50 a charming one 
may be bought. 

One of the pretty chains I saw was entirely 
of jet beads with an owl's head of jet in place 
of a slide. This, worn over either a white 
silk or taffeta shirt, would have a great deal of 
chic. 


GLIMPSES 
a 


Garden-party gown extremely smart in 
every way was a white silk organdie creation 
flowered en Watteau, and beautifully inset 
with white pineapple lace. The novelty of 
gold bullion applications 4 discretion, on the 
high stock and guimpe of bolting-cloth embroi- 
dery was very chic indeed. 


Don’ T— 


You like the five-ribbed, plain taffeta para- 
sol for a change? In pink, blue, maize and 
green as well as in pretty striped silks they are 
quite effective. But the square-cornered frame 
of the kerchief-parasol, built of those charming 
Persian and Chiné taffeta kerchiefs, are really 
creating quite a sensation. 


W ovuLp— 


You be advised to have your pale cloth 
suit built with a long silk skirt as near the 
shade of the clothas possible? Try it, for the 





gown will then be up to the mark, which is 
the most satisfactory condition for une Ameri- 
caine to be in when she reaches London or 
Paris. The opposite state of affairs maketh 
the heart sick. 


THaT— 





Handsome gold-headed pins in pairs are 
trés chic on the side of a toque holding a 
straw bow and a camelia perhaps, with soft 
shirred tuckings of tulle on the upturned brim. 
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THEY say— 


Nile-green silk and mousseline slips under 
white mousseline gowns, lace trimmed, have 
been decided upon for one of the smartest 
country weddings. White mousseline brimmed 
straw hats trimmed with white ostrich feathers 
complete the toilette of the many pretty maids 
chosen. 


THaT— 


One of the smartest summer, dinner and 
dance wraps is a long, loose and very flaring 
redingote, built of softest English satin, mirror 
taffeta or lightest of panne velvet in pale yel- 
lows, pinks of various tones, cerise, greens and 
mauves, as white and biscuit. For ornamenta- 
tion double chiffon linings, endless rows of 
plissés or lace trimmings and spangled trim- 
ming, To wear them smartly they must be 
wrapped about the figure so as to give an 
exquisite outline, which is not accomplished 
without practice and a certain native personal 
grace. 





**SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 374’ 
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CT wax tl re 
WHAT THEY READ © 


Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


A HUGUENOT SWORD 


BY JEAN B. THILL. F. TENNYSON NEELY 


He religious differences that raged in 
j France in the sixteenth century 
have supplied the author with a 
stirring subject, which he has used to good 
advantage. A secret mission to America, 
undertaken by a Huguenot chevalier, pro- 
vokes adventures which range from those of 
romance to the grim ones of bloody war. 
The hero is a man of the sword, an heroic 
figure, dominating all the stirring scenes. 
His final decision as to his career is more in 
consonance with the ideals of the present 
age than the one in which he lived but as it 
is it makes a most agreeable finale to a 
stirring tale. The book opens with a night 
adventure in which the hero meets oppor- 
tunity for the first time in many a day : 


‘**Twas in May of 1565 that I was re- 
duced to such straits that I knew not where 
to turn my haggard face for a crust of bread. 
As was my wont, I kept to my garret during 
the days, my heart black with despair, and 
but my trusty sword, a goodly weapon, to 
remind me of brighter days. But as night 
fell upon the city, upon that Paris which 
had scorned me and thrust me aside, forgetful 
of past deeds of gallantry, I drew my tattered 
cloak about me, the better to hide my rags, 
and stole out of doors, more as became the 
thiefthan an honest gentleman. For hours 
that night I wandered aimlessly, caring little 
whence I went, and thinking, in one black 
moment, of the Seine and the quiet which 
lay, perchance, beneath its sullen waters. 
Unconsciously I turned toward its bank, 
when upon my ear fe!] the faint click of steel 
upon steel, The sound aroused many mem- 
ories, and unthinkingly my hand sought the 
hilt, stripped of its jewels, which lay at my 
hip. Hesitating whether to go peaceably on 
my way or join those whom I comprehended 
were at points, and thus, mayhap, meet a 
soldier’s end, I turned suddenly the corner of 
the street to catch acry for help, the hoarse 
breathing of contending men and the sharper 
ring of steel. 

** Here, then, was like to be an adventure 
I wotted not of, and, for a better understand- 
ing of the matter, I crept cautiously along 
the street until I reached a spot not far dis- 
tant from them who fought, and that which 
1 beheld brought my sword from its sheath 
and sent me with a bound to the side of him 
who was beset. Beyond the shadow of the 
wall beneath which I crouched contended 
four men, three on one side and but a single 
sword opposing, the owner thereof standing 
with his back against the wall, his naked 
steel flashing bravely in the moonlight, as, 
with thrust and parry, he kept the others off. 
Instantly I recognized the features, and with 
a cry of encouragement to him my great 
blade met the head of one of the three and 
sent him to the ground, with the death gurgle 
upon his lips. Another soon followed, with 
my blade through his heart. So deeply in- 
tent upon their work the three had been that 
my coming was unknown until the first had 
fallen ; then, perceiving me and thinking 
others followed, the two turned to fly; but 
they had gone not a pace ere the point of my 
sword pierced a vital spot of one and thrust 
him into eternity. With dripping steel I 
turned to seek him who had cried for help. 
For a moment I was speechless. In the 
middle of the street stood two men facing 
each other, with that look in their eyes 
which meant one must die. One a fellow of 
gigantic stature, strong-muscled and brawny- 
armed, with black bead-like eyes that seemed 
to burn with some internal fire at every 
stroke of his great two-handed sword, ‘The 
other, he who cried out, was as a boy in fig- 
ure against his opponent—small and wiry, 
and with a quickness of stroke and parry 
which spoke more of field training than did 
the lumbering cuts of the larger. 





“ For a time they fought warily, each 
keeping the other at a safe distance, but the 
heat of the conflict soon o’ercame their cau- 
tion and the strokes became less guarded and 
more fierce. With such fighting I saw the 
smaller held the advantage, both in the use 
of his light blade and in wind. As I stood 
watching him closely, a smile came into his 
cold gray eyes, for he also perceived his ’vaa- 
tage and was but playing with his man’s 
strength as a cat doth play with a mouse ere 
she devour it. Once methought he could 
not recover his guard, and was about to rush 
to his assistance ; but with adexterous move- 
ment of the wrist he turned aside a cut from 
the other's heavy blade, and sent back two 
lightning thrusts which the other could 
scarce parry. The struggle grew more heat- 
ed, and once more methought the doom of 
the smaller sealed. A heavy stroke from the 
giant’s blade carried him to his knee, and 
the other, perceiving his guard thus thrown 
open, suddenly bounded forward with a 
sweeping cut aimed straight at the head. 
The sword rested poised in the air for an in- 
stant; then, as it descended, the man half 
rose from his knee, and with a deft forward 
movement, and an upward stroke, ran his 
foeman through between the doublet and 
breastplate. 

*¢ Withdrawing his blade from the other’s 
body, he carefully wiped it upon the jacket 
of him who was down; then, sheathing the 
steel with a bitter little laugh, he came to 
me, and was about to greet me, when he 
noted my shabby dress. 

“¢What be this?’ asked he, drawing 
back with astonishment. ‘ Art thou then a 
beggar ?” 

** My hand went to my sword-hilt. The 
words stung me deeply, and I answered 
sternly : 

‘*¢Sirrah! I am a 
have fought for France !’ 

‘*¢ Ah, ‘tis well put; but thy name?’ 
exclaimed he. 

‘© Jean de Marquette of Poissy, sire!’ 
said I quickly, holding myself erect ; but my 
fingers slipped from the hilt, for I perceived 
his eyes brighten, and he answered in a kindly 
and more respectful tone : 

*€ ©] offer thee my most humble apology, 
and, be it accepted or no, I must thank thee 
most heartily, for thou hast done me great 
service this night; it shall not be forgotten 
—Gaspard de Coligny never forgets |’ °’ 


Frenchman, and 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS. BY ALICE 
LOUNSBERRY, WITH SIXTY-FOUR COLORED 
AND ONE HUNDRED BLACK AND WHITE 
PLATES AND FIFTY-FOUR DIAGRAMS BY MRS, 
ELLIS ROWAN, FREDERICK A, STOKES COM- 
PANY 


oe T “He love of flowers is one of the earli- 

est of passions, as it is one of the 

most enduring. Children, with the 
bees and butterflies, delight in the opening of 
the spring, and a bright boy who is reared in 
the country follows the season by its flowers. 
He it is that knows when to push aside the 
snow and dried leaves to find the first sweet 
blossoms of the trailing arbutus ; nor does he 
mistake the dell where the white violet peeps 
shyly out for the spreading patch of blue 
violets, to which he returns every year. He 
knows the hillside where the mountain laurel 
and the lambki‘l grow, and drives away the 
foolish cows that would eat of their fresh 
green shoots. ‘The precious haunt of the 
pink orchids and the rocky crag over which 
droops the lovely columbine, is to him an 
unravelled mystery, A stream of fishing he 
marks by the stately cardinal flower or the 
coy jewel-weed.’’ Thus the author writes in 
her preface extolling the pleasures of search- 
ing for wild flowers, and flowers of the fields. 
It is true, as she says, that flowers have their 
individualities and prefer certain soils, and 
*¢it has seemed most natural to make the 
divisions of soil according to a gradation from 
plants that grow in water through those of 
mud and those of moist, rich, rocky, light 
and sandy soils, respectively to those that 
flourish in dry and waste ground.’’ This is 


an easy method, for a reader without any 
knowledge whatever of botanical terms, can 
easily find the flower he pleases. 


The ar- 
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rangement of the book is simple. First 
comes the family name, then the color, the 
odor, the range, and the time of bloom, fol- 
lowed by the author’s own description. Miss 
Lounsberry says, and it is true, that ‘* for 
some strange reason botany has, until recently, 
been so enwrapped in the gloom of technical 
expressions that it has been declared impossi- 
ble. Happily this idea has become a phan- 
tom of history. The change undoubtedly is 
greatly owing to the many delightful books 
that have been written on this subject. It 
is these books that make naturalists.”’ 

Dr. N. L. Britton, Emeritus Professor of 
Botany at Columbia University, points out in 
his introduction the love of Nature that is 
growing so steadily and universally through- 
out this country, and that the demand for 
popular books on nature study of all kinds is 
greatly on the increase. A chapter of terms 
helpful for study, and a description of the 
five conspicuous plant-families precedes this 
encyclopedia of flowers. We cannot suffi- 
ciently praise the beautiful colored plates 
furnished by Mrs. Rowan, who is one of the 
best known living painters of flowers, nor 
can we do full justice to the reproductions, 
which are excellent. The Guide to the Wild 
Flowers is interesting and satisfactory, and, 
doubtless, will appeal to a large class of readers 
and students 


SPAIN. HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS. BY 
FREDERICK A. OBER 


In convenient form and readable type, 
the author has ably compressed the events of 
three thousand years, No history is more 
fascinating than that of Spain ; and the diffi- 
cult task of surveying so large a field has been 
accompl.shed exceedingly well, In four chap- 
ters we pass from ancient Iberia to the days 
when the Goths ruled, and four more chap- 
ters lead through the romantic period of the 
Moors. The Kings of Castile and Aragon 
are quickly dismissed, and more space is given 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, and the subjugation 
of the Moors. Spain’s connection with Eng- 
land and the Netherlands during the reigns of 
Charles 1 and Philip nm is well brought out, 
and the grafting of the House of Bourbon on 
the Spanish throne is made clear. The last 
five chapters are devoted to Spain and her col- 
onies, and to the war with the United States 
To all who desire a rapid general acquaintance 
with Spanish history, we recommend this 
small and inexpensive volume, whose useful- 
ness is increased by means of a good index. 


AT THE COURT OF CATHERINE THE GREAT, 
BY FRED WHISHAW, FREDERICK A. STOKES 
COMPANY 


This fascinating character in history—one 
of the most wonderful of all women, though 
not one of the most admirable—is made the 
central figure of a very interesting romance 
which is well written, At the opening of the 
first chapter we form a liking for the little 
Countess Elsa, daughter of the Duke of An- 
halt-Zerbst-Dornburg, destined to be the he- 
roine of the story. We admire, her, too, 
from the moment she is caught in the bushes 
and rescued by Douglas von Doppelheim, the 
young officer, who is on his way to the Court 
of St. Petersburg. Elsa soon goes to Russia 
and becomes involved in the network of court 
intrigues. She is a victim, for she is married 
to a detested lover, thinking all the while it 
is her devoted Douglas. The tale ends hap- 
pily, ‘or the hated husband is killed, and 
Douglas and Elsa return to Germany. The 
story is well written, but it is somewhat 
reminiscent in style of the historical stories of 
the past, such as the Miihlbach novels. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. BY LILY DOUGALL. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


The author, who has won reputation by 
her Madonna of a Day, The Mermaid, and 
The Zeit-Geist, brings forward a novel on a 
strange subject—the actual beginnings of 
Mormonism, the characters of the first ** rev- 
elations’’ and the extraordinary experiences 
and persecutions of the early members of the 
sect. The hero, is, of course, Joseph Smith, 
the founder of the sect, whose character has 
been studied by the novelist according to 
“ modern psychological research."’ It is a 
book that will, in all probability, create a good 
deal of discussion. 


AND THEN CAME SPRING: A STORY OF MOODs. 
BY GARRET VAN ARKEL. E. BR. HERRICK 
AND COMPANY 


Herman Van Alsteyne, a remnant of an 
old emigrant family brought over in ‘‘ The 
Spotted Cow’’ from Holland to New Am. 
sterdam, resides in New York, the last of his 
race, Hes leading a life of art and idleness 
in his old home, surrounded by his old Dutch 
furniture, blue Delft and brass andirons, and 
is nearly bored to death when he falls in love. 
The rest of the little story shows his lack of 
courage in telling the woman he loves of his 
need for her and, although she tries to help 
him, we leave him as we found him. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER, BY FLORENCE HOL- 
BROOK. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO. 


The best features of this attempt to famil- 
iarize children with the character of Hiawatha 
are the illustrations, some of which are inter- 
esting and rather well drawn. 


EACH LIFE UNFULFILLED. BY ANNA CHAPIN 
RAY. LITTLE, BROWN AND CO, 


The author, a graduate of Smith College, 
has succeeded in writing a fairly interesting 
novel of American life. The chief characters 
are a young girl with a voice and a young 
author who becomes blind. Both attain 
success in their respective professions; one 
becomes a noted oratorio singer, and the other 
writes a good novel. The story does not 
seem to fulfil the promises of the opening 
chapters, and the hand of the novice is ap- 
parent throughout the novel. 

JUST RHYMES, BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 
R. H, RUSSELL 


Mr. Loomis’s original verses in this at- 
tractively printed little volume are superior 
to his parodies and imitations. The illus- 
trations are by Miss F. Y. Cory, and some of 
them are fairly good. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. BY E, LIVINGSTON 
PRESCOTT. R. F, FENNO AND COMPANY 


The aim of the author seems to have been 
the drawing of a noble man, by taking a com- 
mon British soldier and making him fall in love 
with and secretly marry a lady who, naturally 
enough, is shocked at his lack of savoir 
faire. He is, however, a gentleman at heart, 
and is re-united to the lady after he has 
attempted suicide. The story is weak and 
illogical, and has little to recommend it to any 
reader. 

TALES, BY TOMHALL, FREDERICK A. STOKES 
COMPANY 


Under this modest title the author gathers 
a number of short stories more in the order 
of sketches, Several of them are laid in the 
Apache country and some of them in New 
York, and nearly all of them illustrate the 
brave behavior of the American soldier 
ander all circumstances. The sketches are all 
excellent contributions to the types and char- 
acters which make up the population of this 
vast country. 


LITERARY NOTES 


R.R. H. Russell has just issued a sou- 
M venir of Miss Julia Marlowe, 
showing her in twelve characters 
depicted in twenty half-tone illustrations 
from drawings and photographs made for the 
purpose. This is uniform in size with tke 
Maude Adams and Olga Nethersole souvenirs. 
In addition to the beautiful edition de luxe 
of Trelawny of the Wells the same publisher 
announces in his List of Plays for Reading: 
Alabama, by Augustus Thomas; and Lonely 
Lives and The Weavers, both by Gerald 
Hauptmann and both translated frem the 
German by Mary Morison. 


* * * 


Imperial Democracy is the title of a new 
book by David Starr Jordan, President of Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, which is to 
be issued by D. Appleton & Co. The same firm 
announces a new book, A Double Thread, 
by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, whose Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby was considered ore of 
the wittiest and best novels of the past year. 
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Other books that will see early publication are: 
Love Among the Lions, by F. Anstey; Idylls 
of the Sea, by Frank T. Bullen; Bohemian 
Literature, by Count Liitzow; Madame Izan, 
by Mrs. Campbell-Praed; Fortune’s Thy 
Foe, by John Bloundelle-Burton; The 
Game and the Candle, by Rhoda Broughton ; 
Alaska and the Klondike, by Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin; Dr. Nikolas’ Experiment, by Guy 
Boothby; and the Races of Europe, by 
Prof. William Z. Ripley. 


* * * 


Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co. issue 
Justin McCarthy’s The Short History of the 
United States; Mr. Robert Herrick’s Love's 
Dilemmas, which is composed of short stories 
of American life; Mrs. Kate Chopin’s 
Awakening ; Bernard Shaw's The Perfect 
Wagnerite ; Henry Seton Merriman’s Dross, 
dealing with the undercurrents of French and 
English life during the Franco Prussian war 
where the hero is an Englishman who 
becomes involved in French conspiracies; 
and Joseph McCabe’s Can We Disarm? a 
particularly timely book owing to the Peace 
Congress being held at The Hague. 


* * * 


The Macmillan Company publish A Short 
History of Free Thought, by John M. Rob- 
ertson, and the first volume of the series of 
Oxford Commentaries. 


* * * 


The Scribners will soon issue’ an elabor- 
ately illustrated biography of Oliver Crom- 
well, written by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
and Cathedral Builders: the Story of a 
Great Guild, by Leader Scott, author of 
Tuscan Studies, and the Renaissance of Art 
in Italy, 


TEZCATLIPOCA 


E was the God of Music, and was 

H called Tezcatlipoca. Hehad brought 
music from heaven ona bridge of 

whales and turtles ; and he had twenty golden 
bel's suspended round his ankles, which were 
a symbol of his power. And once a year the 
most beautiful youth in Mexico was chosen to 
be sacrificed to him; and the youth was 
chosen a whole year before, and, during all 
that year he was dressed to represent the god, 
and was regarded as the incarnation of Tezcat- 
lipoca. And he was dressed in a rich mantle, 
so closely embroidered that it looked like net, 
and he had epaulettes of white linen on his 
shoulders. Andon his head he wore a hel- 
met of sea-shells with white cocks’ feathers 
for plumes, and a wreath of flowers round 
his breast, and golden bracelets on his acms 
near the shoulder, and bracelets of precious 
stones round the wrists. Golden earrings 
dangled from his ears, and on his ankles he 
wore the twenty golden bells of Tezcatlipoca, 
who had brought music from heaven on a 
bridge of whales and turtles, And he was 
taught the art of flute playing by the priests, 
and he used to go out into the streets and play 
the flute, and when the people heard him 
playing, they used to fall down before him and 
worship him. And so he passed his time in 
flute playing and in all manner of delights, 
till a month before the sacrifice. And then 
his delights were much increased, for he had 
four of the most beautiful maidens in Mexico 
given him to wife, and his glory was in 
creased. And when the morning of the day 
of sacrifice arrived, he was taken by water to 
the Pyramid Temple, where he was to be 
sacrificed, and crowds lined the banks of the 
river to see him in the barge, sitting in the 
midst of his beautiful companions. And when 
the barge touched the shore, he was taken 
away from those companions of his forever, 
and was delivered over to a band of priests, 
exchanging the company of beautiful women 
for men clothed in black mantles with long 
hair matted with blood ; their ears also were 
mangled. And these conducted him to the 
steps of the Pyramid, and he was hustled up 
in a crowd of priests with drums beating and 
trumpets blowing. And he broke a flute on 
every step as he went up, to show that his 
love and his delights we-e over. And when 


he reached the top, he was sacrificed on an altar 





of jasper, and the signal that the sacrifice was 
completed was given to the multitudes below 
by the rolling of the great sacrificial drum. 
This was the drum that Bernal ‘Diaz saw, and 
he says it was made of serpents’ skins, and 
that the sound of it was so loud that it could 
be heard eight milesaway, (Rowbotham, A 
History of Music. London, 1885. ) 


QUILLER-COUCH 
He new romance publishing in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine entitled The Ship 
of Stars calls attention to the grow- 
ing popularity of one of the most delightful 


POPULAR FALLACIES 


Any quite ordinary people who do not 
pretend to be philosophers, or essay- 
ists, or wits, have frequently been 

intolerant of some of the aphorisms and 
proverbs that their patronizing friends quote 
to them on occasions. How happy they may 
be if they-turn to the ever delightful Charles 
Lamb’s Essays and see just whac he thought of 
many of such sayings that have passed from 
lip to lip for many generations unquestioned, 
unassailed, We give two paragraphs from 
the genial philosopher : 





MR, QUILLER-COUCH 


writers of the day. What Barrie-has done 
for Scotland and Hardy for Dorset, Mr. Quil- 
ler-Couch has done for Cornwall. Not liv- 
ing with the mythical King Arthur and his 
knights of the. Round Table, who would be 
seen by every imaginative person in the 
wreathing mists of that romantic land of sea 
and cliff, ‘*Q” studies the humble folk of 
the present who dwell in his native land, and 
depicts them with a marvelous touch. What- 
ever he may develop into, at present he is a 
realist of the best type, and without pessimism. 
Quiller-Couch is about thirty-six years of age, 
and comes of a Cornish family which for 
many generations has not stirred from its 
native heath. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he took a scholarship at Trinity, and 
where his literary talent asserted itself by his 
starting an undergraduate paper, which had a 
brief existence. It rejoiced in the gay title 
of The Rattle His first book, Dead Man’s 
Rock, was followed by Troy Town, which 
reveals more skill and talent. Troy Town, 
it may be said, is Fowey, where ** Q’”” resides, 
or we may call it ‘*Q’s”” Thrums. Noughts 
and Crosses contains many fine stories, among 
them The Story of the Mad Mayor of Jan- 
tick; and one of an engine-driver who 
believed the soul of his dead wife was 
incarnated in butterflies; The Delectable 
Duchy and Ia are two later works of fiction 
One of his strongest pieces of writing is a 
vision of a tempest on the Cornish coast in I 
saw Three Ships Come Sailing By. The 
scene of the Ship of Stars is also on the coast 
of Cornwall, 

We publish the accompanying portrait of 
Mr. Quiller-Couch through the courtesy of 
Messrs Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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THAT A MAN MUST NOT LAUGH AT HIS OWN 


JESTS 


The severest exac:ion surely ever invented 
upon the self denial of poor human nature ! 
This is to expect a gentleman to give a treat 
without partaking of it ; to sit esurient at his 
table, and commend the flavor of his venison 
upon the absurd strength of his never touch- 
ing it himself. On the contrary, we love to 
see a wag taste his own joke to his party; to 
watch a quirk, or a merry conceit, flickering 
upon the lips some seconds before the tongue 
is delivered of it. If it be good, fresh, and 
racy —begotten of the occasion, if he that 
utters it never thought it before ; he is natur- 
ally the first to be tickled wth it, and any 
suppression of such complacence we hold to 
be churlish and insulting. What does it 
seem to imply, but that your company is 
weak or foolish enough to be moved by an 
image or a fancy that shall stir you not at 
all, or but faintly ? That is exactly the humor 
of the fine gentleman in Mandeville, who, 
while he-dazzles his guests with the display 
of some costly toy, affects himself to see 
** nothing considerable in it.’’ 


THAT ENOUGH IS AS GOOD AS A FEAST 


Not a man, woman, or child in ten miles 
round Guildhall who really believes this say- 
ing. The inventor of it did not believe it 
himself. It was made in revenge by some- 
body who was disappointed of a regale. It is 
a vile cold scrap-of-mutton sophism; a lie 
palmed upon the palate which knows better 
things. If nothing else could be said of a 
feast this is sufficient: that from the superflux 
there is usually something left for the next 





day. Morally interpreted, it belongs to a class 
of proverbs which have a tendency to make 
us value money. Of this cast are those nota- 
ble observations that money is not health ; 
riches cannot purchase everything; the 
metaphor which makes gold to be mere muck 
with the morality which traces fine clothing 
to the sheep’s back, and denounces pearl as 
the unhandsome excretion of the oyster. 
Hence, too, the phrase which imputes dirt to 
acres—a sophistry so barefaced that even the 
literal sense of it is true only in a wet season. 
This, and abundance of similar sage-saws as- 
suming to inculcate content, we verily believe 
to have been the invention of some cunning 
borrower who had designs upon the purse of 
his wealthier neighbor, which he could only 
hope to carry by force of these verbal jug- 
glings. Translate any one of these sayings 
out of the artful metonyme which envelops it, 
and the trick is apparent. Goodly legs and 
shoulders of mutton, exhilarating cordials, 
books, pictures, the opportunities of seeing 
foreign countries, independence, heart's ease, 
a man’s own time to himself, are not muck 
however we may be pleased to scandalize 
with that appellation the faithful metal that 
provides them for us. 
Essays of Elia. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


INEXPENSIVE MUSLIN GOWNS 


Ool, sheer lawns and muslins, as well 
C as linens and piqués, are being gener- 
ously bought up under the alluring 
temptation of reduced prices. House- dress- 
makers are in great demand, as well as in 
great perplexity over the unreasonabie accom- 
plishment expected of one pair of hands. 
Among these inexpensive muslins blue and 
white suggesting foulard designs and coloring 
are prime favorites as they make up capitally, 
and are so fit for wear on warm afternoons in 
mid summer. They are prettiest made up 
with skirts trimmed with two flounces around 
the bottom, the flounces hemmed and tucked 
above the hem in a small group. On the 
edge a narrow border of white lace or swiss 
embroidery. The only difference in the skirt 
model is that the top of both back gores sup- 
plies a slight fulness instead of the flat-back 
seen in cloths and woolens. Where a blue 
silk petticoat is not worn a white one should 
be, although it is not considered the smart 
thing to wear white petticoats in the street. 
In the house and in the country they are not 
tabooed. 


BODICE CUT AND TRIMMING 


The bodices are round, and may be either 
open to the belt in front or closed so as to 
show a high white lingerie chemisette in 
front only, or both in the front and back. 
Chemisettes need not necessarily match the 
flounce trimming ; that is, if lace borders the 
flounces, needlework may be used for the 
chemisette. Groups of cross-tucking are 
seen on the sleeves, and groups of tucking 
are also very much used as trimming for the 
fronts, and are smarter than a plain surface. 
Insettings of lace as well as needlework are 
safe ventures always. Still tucks alone will 
answer thoroughly well. Such gowns should 
not have an introduction of separate color. 
They look far more comme i! faut if the blue 
and white effect is maintained unbroken. 
This advice also holds good with any over- 
spread color over a white surface as in greens, 
golden-browns, mauves or blue, But when- 
ever the fabric has a delicate color design 
showing wide spaces of white, then ribbons 
on the same shade of whatever color is chosen 
will trim the best, and so will contrasting 
color harmonies added. 


HOME DRESSMAKING SHOULD BE UNAMBITIVUS 


What is of greatest importance in home- 
dressmaking is never to adopt an odd or elab- 
orate skirt model. Whatever the season, 
that law should govern one’s selection. It 
seldom fails to bring disappointment in its 
train, if not total ruin, and can be counted on 
to result in that despised ‘* home-made "” ap- 
pearance, of which everyone has a horror. 
Smart gowns, made by house-dressmakers 
and sometimes by expert ladies’ maids, which 
have been known to defy the most critical 
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inspection of one’s nearest and dearest friends, 
and pass for Mme. A *sor Mme. B "Sy 
never have had ambitious tricks played upon 
them. They are chic but simple, made of 
the best materials procurable, and fit to per- 
fection, That is their charm and the secret 
of success, 








WHITE AND WHITE VEILING COSTUMES 


For economic purposes pretty veilings are 
most satisfactory materials for summer wear 
when gowns should be light and cool. White 
and black laces trim them so smartly when 
they are ‘intended for evening wear or dressy 
day functions. Black and white combina- 
tions are more in vogue than ever, and permit 
such a wide range that one is safe in that 
choice at any age. Where an entire lace 
bodice, slightly blouse in front, is introduced 
in some one of the good machine-made laces, 
a very dressy addition may be acquired at a 
moderate expense. In the s me way gauze 
and mousseline used to border fluunces in 
plissés, for fichus, for cross-fold drapery of 
bodice, for sleeves, especially when the veil- 
ings are in pale colors, although medium 
tones, greens, blues and browns are wonder- 
fully effective in gauze, and improve a veiling 
of the same shade beautifully. The only ob- 
jection is that such additions are too perish- 
able for constant wear, and for that reason 
white taffeta or a much paler shade in silk 
than the veiling itself is at the same time ex- 
tremely modish and has good wearing qualities. 


MODEL FOR GOWN OF VEILING 


For specific suggestions—it is a very good 
idea to start a skirt with a bottom plissé 
flounce, twelve or fifteen inches deep. 
These flounces wear well and look charming, 
for veiling needs to have its surface broken 
away from a flat effect. Above this plissé 
flounce an overskirt will drop, the bottom 
cut into wide-spreading points, which may 
be trimmed with three rows of bias folds 
stitched through the middle; and a still nar- 
rower bias band laid threugh the middle of 
the veiling is of white taffeta or a pale shade 
of the gown color. This will trim the points 
charm‘ngly, and will be found easy of execu- 
tion. For a robust figure, lines of these 
double pipings, crossing over the bodice back 
and front bretelle fashion, well tapeied at the 
waist line, are exceedingly becoming, whether 
fronts are open or closed. A less-developed 
figure would look well in a round bodice the 
neck of which was demi décolleté and the 
fronts open, the double pipings turned into 
rows above smaller points. A front with high 
chemisette and stock, and with a long tie 
lace-trimmed on the ends, held at the throat 
and bust with jeweled buckles, cannot but 
be becoming. ‘The sleeves repeat the veil- 
ing, with one or two rows of pipings at the 
wrist flare. Where there are youth and a 
desire for very dressy effects, while the skirt 
remains on the same lines, the entire bodice 
might be either of white taffeta or, as has 
been mentioned before, of a pale shade of 
whatever color had been chosen for the veil- 
ing. The front of bodice as well as sleeves, 
in this case, should be finely tucked. An 
Eton of veiling, having open fronts and a 
piece cut from its front sides at the waist 
line, would show off the silk under-bodice to 
advantage. Short caps of veiling attached 
to the Eton give a pretty effect to the sleeve, 
and when these double pipings are laid on in 
rows around the Eton and sleeve tops, a de- 
lightful effect is produced, which, with the 
skirt, has a decidedly smart air. 


FOOT GEAR 


Shoes or ties are in order for the street. 
Black kid ties with patent leather toe tips are 
far pleasanter to walk in than all patent 
leather, which we know is injurious to the 
feet. Brown leather is made up into boots 
as well as ties, for street wear and as soon as 
cotton and p'qué gowns appear we shall see 
them worn. The shape of the toe is an im- 
provement on last year, but heels are very 
high, which is to be regretted for all walking 
boots and shoes. Dress shoes for the house 
are very smart indeed, Fine black kid ties 
foxed with patent leather have high Louis 
xvi heels, covered with red kid. Patent 
leather ties have the same high heels varn- 
ished in black. White duck boots vamped 


with black patent leather are to the fore. 
Very high heeled pale russet slippers are 
trimmed with a flat ribbon bow across the 
instep in a brownish shade. Kid and patent 
leather house slippers are fitted with the high- 
est of heels, and have often a single strap 
across the instep, which affords place for 
either the double button ornament, in gold, 
steel or jet. The larger button of the two is 
placed on the strap, the smallcr one on the 
slipper, In like manner two flat buckle 
length pieces of gold wrought metal, one 
larger than the other, is used to ornament 
slipper: with straps, the larger plaque on the 
strap, the smaller one on the slipper. The 
effect on the foot is exceedingly becoming. 
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Here never has been such a season in 
| town. Really, you know, the 
country seems deserted. It has 
been cool—actually cold—and the theatres 
have been interesting, and there have been 
any number of little dinners. Indeed, some- 
times I think that this is the season of all 
seasons, It is the time in which certain 
formalities are laid aside and we all become 
better acquainted with each other. Now 
and then, perhaps, one does wish for a little 
more atmosphere ; and when you get letters 
which tell you that the chestnuts are in 
bloom in Paris, and that the sward in the 
London parks is fresh and green, and the 
primrose, and the early blossoms are thick in 
the country lanes, and the country hedges are 
in their new vernal dresses—weil, you may 
want to go abroad. Spring, for instance, in 
Italy, is delightful. Spring on the bay of 
Naples! Spring at the little island of Malta, 
and even spring in the desert itself, where 
there is no vegetation, but where the very 
sands twinkle and the skies are deep, passion- 
ate blue, and there seems a smile to pass over 
the stony features of the Sphinx herself as she 
sits immutable guarding the sacred riddle in 
far-off Egypt—all these are visions. It is an 
Engl.sh writer who truthfully says that spring 
begins in the city long before it even dawns 
in the country. In the streets there are 
flower-sellers with violets, and primroses, and 
crocuses, and lilies-of.the-valley, and tulips, 
and great bunches of lilacs. The windows 
burst into bloom, and the city gardens, even 
in the parks, are a mass of color before the 
lion of March has fairly gone out as a lamb. 

But one may skip all this. It is merely 
a silly rhapsody. I am frisky and I renew 
my youth with the flowers and the plants and 
I even blossom almost as gorgecusly as they. 
I have actually been taking to red and black 
four-in-hand ties. I like the great broad 
stripes. They are distinctive and when worn 
with a tweed or homespun or an English 
flannel which has more than the suspicion of 
green in it, they are the bit of color needed. 
Sometime ago I believe I criticised an elderly 
man for wearing a red tie. I am neither fat 
nor elderly, but when that'time comes I think 
I shall be tempted to descend from my pedestal 
and become absolutely giddy. In the mean 
time I can still look at the morrow with 
hope. I heard a young man say the other 
day that it was the morrow to which he 
always looked and when he went to bed at 
night it was with impatience for the morrow 
to come and to see what it was to bring forth. 
This is a hopeful state of things, We must 
put the past behind us. Of course, there are 
times when memories are sweet, when a 
faded bunch of flowers, a few words scribbled 
on an old piece of note paper—it was fashion- 
able then, but how odd it looks now and 
how the ink has faded, like, perhaps the 
dear hand that traced the loving message— 
will bring tears to our eyes and that sweet sad 
pain to our hearts, and then we get common- 
place and sentimental and really you know 
under such circumstances the only thing to 
do is ring for Meadows and have some brandy 
and water. 

Apropos of Meadows I have been reading 
an old French rhyme which I think is clever, 
inasmuch as it embodies—according to the 
French idea—a conception of the perfect 
servant. This man must have been one of 
all work in the menage of a bachelor, but 
leaving a few of the peculiarities of his nation 
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aside, there is certainly in the rhyme a rule 
of life which it would be well for a servant 
to follow. 


** Chaque matin, discretement, 
Penetrer dans | ‘appartement 
De Monsieur qui, devotement, 
Pouse un sonore ronfilement.”” 


I do not believe in it at all. ** Every morn- 
ing discreetly go into the sleeping-room of 
the master, who devotedly breathes forth a 
gentle snore.”’ This latter is bourgeois. Gcn- 
tlemen never snore, or at least very seldom. 
The care of the nose is one of the chief ac- 
complishments of the toilette, and you should 
never go to bed without blowing your nose 
weil and keeping a large handkerchief under 
your pllow. You may use silk handkerchiefs 
for this purpose. 

Should you have difficulty with your nose 
consult a physician and have it burned out 
with electricity. It is very easy in the north- 
ern climate to have catarrh, or hay fever, or 
any one of those distressing complaints which 
are an annoyance to yourself and to everybody 
else. A very good plan is each night and 
each morning to take salt and cold water— 
not too cold, rather lukewarm—and snuff it 
up through your nostrils keeping all the pas- 
sages clean. 

Now to return to the servant : 


** Sans bruit, entr’ouvrer Je volet 
Et surtout si le temps est laid— = 
Laisser, en attentive valet 
Dormir Monsieur+tant quil pla:t,"’ 


which means that without noise you must 
open the inside blind—all French houses have 
these blinds or one of those disagreeable slat 
curtain-like shutters—and if it is bad weather, 
well—let the Master sleep as long as he 
wishes ; that is, of course, if he has not any 
special engagement, This verse, as you see, 
teaches the valet to be considerate of his mast- 
er’s comfort. It is snowing or raining, and 
his master sleeps. Why wake him to tell 
him it is a disagreeable day? The day 
should always dawn for us in smiles and sun- 
shine. It were even better to turn on the 
electric light or the gas. 

But the Master is supposed to be awakened. 

In England and America he goes immedi- 
ately for his tub, but in France, I must con- 
fess in shame that this is not the general rule, 
The rhyme makes no mention of the tub, the 
towels, the bath robe and the slippers. To- 
day all houses are built with individual baths, 
and the days, perhaps, of the portable tub are 
numbered. But still it is not well to be 
without one. The luxury of American 
houses is unequaled and I can remember that 
I passed days in an actual rhapsody reading 
over plumbers’ catalogues, and the advertise- 
ments of tubs and bathing appliances have 
alwaysa fascination fur me whenever I come 
acioss them in the back pages of the current 
American magazines. We are a clean nation. 

Frenchmen, however, may take consolation 
in the fact that Germany is worse than France 
in respect to cleanliness. I once demanded 
a bath at Cologne, and the commotion in 
the hotel was terrible. It was finally admin- 
istered to me as a rite with a full choir of 
servants in attendance. 

But whether this Frenchman has or has 
not taken his tub—most possibly not—we go 
to the next verse— 


** Sur un plateau bien aprété 
Apportez le tasse de thé, 
Tandis qur Monsieur, entété, 
Se rendort de l'autre cété,”’ 


Which is simply that the valet brings him 
his tea and with us his mail. The American 
or Englishman is possibly up after his bath— 
he would not go to bed again—robed in his 
kimona or bath gown and is very comfortably 
waiting for his tea and toast, his morning 


paper and the mail. Therefore the rest of the | 


verse, which suggests that Monsieur is so sleepy | 


that he simply yawns and turns over on the 
other side to nap again, is not a true picture 
of our civilization. 


** Brosser chaque habit, tour a tour, 
Avec tendresse, avec amour, 
En tormant d humbles souhaits pour 
Que Monsieur vou ie donne un jour.” 
This, to me, is the verse of verses in the 
ballad which, by the way, is nearly a century 
old. Brush each coat, or even each suit, 





each in its turn on every side, with tender- 
ness and with love. And while you are 
doing this, O valet, Jet there arise in your 
heart humble wishes 


‘* That the Master will give them to you one day.” 


What philosophy! What poetry! Here 
is the valet to whom we are as nothing ; 
even Napoleon was not a conqueror, or an 
emperor, befure his scrutiny. Here is the 
humble friend takirg each coat, each suit— 
or tather, in this instance, the suit which 
I am to wear to-day, for instance—and 
brushing it most carefully ; folding it, say— 
I am putting a modern interpretation on 
these quaint verses— and turning you outa well- 
groomed man. Not only your clothes, ar- 
ranging your shirt, putting out the shoes or 
boots you are to wear, and, under your 
guidance, selecting the tie, and doing all this 
with tenderness and with love. What poetry ! 
and why? One is never disinterested in this 
world ; salvation itself is a selfish scene, and, 
in the servitor’s heart, as he performs this 
menial duty of brushing your clothes, there 
springs the faint blossom of hope, very 
humbly, that these which he now handles 
may one day, when old and cast off, be his, 
and this is the secret of his tenderness and 
his love. It is a contract, as one reads 
in law, and there must be a consideration. 

I have space for a little more. The 
French rhyme follows the valet through 
the day in his many duties. He must run 
Paris from end to end if necessary, and he 
must never—well, hardly ever—listen at 
keyholes. He must always be cheerful, and 
civil and cleanly, and dignified, and in the 
end he must believe firmly that, in his 
master’s household, there are no geese, only 
swans. What sublime faith! What a 
lesson! And should we turn the tables and 
ask the master what are his duties towards 
the valet? Well, that is ‘* another story,”’ 
and perhaps I shall let Meadows tell it 
some day. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 15 


i Sie” does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


He pattern for this week is for a little 

I boy’s kilt suit from the ages of two 

to four. & It consists of seven pieces, 
as follows : Sleeve, back, collar, cuff, plastron, 
right front, left front. The cuffs and collar are 
cut double, as the facing should be the same as 
the ou'side, The back should be laid on a fold 
of the goods to avoid seam. Both fronts are 
given, as they differ in arrangement—that 
for the right side being laid in a single box- 
plait from the shoulder, while that for the 
left side goes into a box plait at the shoul- 
der, also one down the front. These plaits 
are oversewn on the wrong side from top to 
waist line, to keep them in place; below the 
waist they need only to be well pressed. The 
back is arranged in three box plaits, which, 
like those in front, must be. oversewn from 
neck to waist line. Join back and fronts to- 
gether by shoulder and under-arm seams, and 
hem lower edge. 

Cut the collar double, place right sides to- 
gether, stitch around ; after which turn right 
side out by the neck side, press the edges 
evenly together and stitch three times, half 
an inch from the edge and half an inch 
apart. Place the neck of the dress be:ween 
the collar edges, which should be felled 
down. The fronts may be fastened together 
with buttons or hooks under the centre box- 
plait, or sewed up and slipped over the child's 
head, putting the arms in the sleeves at the 
same time. 

The sleeve is stitched together, the wrist 
gathered the required size and stitched be- 
tween the double cuff, which is turned back 
and stitched to match the collar. The 
shoulder part is gathered to fit arm-hole and 
stitched in. The plastron is prettier made 
with a high collar. 





MATERIALS 


< ie suit would look well in linen, 
piqué, duck, serge, cachemire or 
velveteen. ° 

The quantity of thirty-two-inch material 
required would be three yards. 

If the suit is made of dark blue serge it 
should have two collars, one of the serge and 
one of white, blue or red piqué, which could 
button on as the extra sailor collars for the 
sailor suits do. This suit is also pretty in 
white serge, and it may be worn over little 
knickerbockers of the same material instead 
of petticoats. The collar may be trimmed 
with rows of braid ; and if the suit is of fine 
white piqué, it could b: trimmed with inser- 
tion and edging. The tie should be of heavy 
silk, black, light blue or red, 

For cool days or autumn wear the suit is 
pretty of dark brown velveteen, with collar 
and cuffs of Irish crochet lace or guipure. 


APPROPRIATE GOWNS FOR 
CHILDREN 


g Be proper gowning of children is 
a matter of great importance, and 
one that has not been given much 

thought by the great majority of mothers in 

this country. Children should always be well 
dressed but never conspicuously, as this is not 
only in bad taste but the effect upon the child 
is deplorable. The great fault in this country, 
especially for girls, is overdressing. Plain little 
children are gowned in elaborate embroidered 
costumes of lawn, mull, etc., over slips of 
silk with large sashes and tremendous hats. 
Everyone exclaims on seeing the child, ‘* How 
lovely she is!*’ In point of fact, they mean 
how lovely the clothes are; this goes on 
from day to day, and the girl grows up with 
the idea she is beautiful. The awakening 
to the fact that she is not is often trying For 
general wear until a girl is twelve or fifteen, 
her frocks should be of good material but 
very simply made. Tailor suits of serge, 


piqué, linen or galatea, made just like the 
boys, except with a kilted skirt, or a plain 
one as published in Vogue of this issue, No. 
5755, No. 5760, are smart, sensible and 
durable. 


For seaside and mountain wear, 





it is also a good idea to let the girls wear full 
knickerbockers under their skirts instead of 
petticoats ; this saves much wear and tear and 
allows of more freedom in play, Here is 
another point which is often neglected: with 
these gowns should be worn a straw hat, like 
that on illustration 5755, a plain sailor or 
a sailor cap, but not an_ elaborately 
trimmed hat as is often seen, The coat for 
thesesuits should also be correct, perfectly plain, 
not trimmed with white braid, etc. White 
linen blouses with pink or blue collars worn 
with dark blue serge skirts also look pretty. 
For afternoon wear simple gowns of white 
piqué, lawn or fine serge are pretty, and with 
them may be worn a more elaborate hat. No, 
5758 in this number is a pretty style in fine 
blue linen smocked and feather-stitched with 
white and red embroidery cotton. For smaller 
girls No. 3762 is made in chambray with belt 
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of adults, the hat, gloves, collars and ties 
make all the difference in the general ap- 
pearance. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


TRAWBERRIES Muscovite—Crush sufficient 
strawberries through a sieve to produce a 
pint of purée(or rub one pound of good jam 

through a sieve), and sweeten to taste. Now 
make a custard with half a pint of cream or 
new milk, four eggs—the yolks only—and 
dissolve in this while hot three-quarter ounce 
of best leaf gelatine ; then let it stand till 
cool, and add in the purée of fruit, with a few 
drops of vanilla and a little more sugar if 
needed ; set the basin containing this on ice, 
and whisk it well together. As soon as you 
find it beginning to set stir into it half a pint 
of stiffly whipped cream and a liqueur glassful 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 15, LITTLE BOY'S FROCK 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper patterns No. 15, sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


and sash of dark blue velvet or taffeta ribbon 
yoke of tucked lawn edged with insertion, 
For small boys the correct sailor suit when 
they are large enough, worn with a dickey 
with a collar band ‘and made of white flannel 
or duck, but not of the material of the suit 
and topped with a linen Eton collar and a 
necktie as one often sees. If you wish your 
boy to wear Eton collars he should wear a suit 
of tweed or cheviot with Norfolk jacket or 
sack coat and knickerbockers, and for even- 
ing regulation Eton suit with short jacket and 
long trousers. For small boys a Russian suit, 
a kilt like the pattern. A sailor blouse with 
kile skirt or a suit ike 5763 is correct. After 
a boy is two years old.should advise having 
trousers for all his suits, to be worn under the 
skirts. After a boy is five or six he may wear 
trousers without the skirts; they are not usually 
becoming before that age unless he is unusually 
tall. Shppers and shoes are very much worn 
at present by children, but as it certainly 
makes the ankles larger and the feet broader, 
should advise boots, even for dancing until a 
child is fifteen, and even then the heels 
should be low. Of course for boys it does 
not make so much difference, It is the 
small details that make a child properly 
gowned or not, as well as the fashion of the 
gown. The same thing applies to the dress 
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of maraschino; pack it all into a mold, and 
bury it in ice and salt for quite two hours, 
then turn out and serve as cold as possible. 
These crémes Muscovites are very convenient, 
as they produce the effect of an iced sweet, 
and yet are very easy to make. To ice it— 
if you have no freezer—put a layer of salt and 
broken-up ice (one part salt to two of ice) in 
a pail, then place the mold in this; for this 
choose, if possible, a mold with a tight-fitting 
lid —one of the covered plum-pudding molds 
does excellently well—lay a sheet of clean paper 
over the cream, force on the lid, and set the 
mold on the ice, filling up the sides between 
it and the pail with the same mixture of ice 
and salt, and, lastly, cover it also with the ice 
and salt. If the mold has no lid you must 
cover with paper as before, then set a clean 
stewpan lid on top, and, after building up the 
ice and salt round it (be sure this does not quite 
reach the top of the mold or it will taint the 
cream ), pile up salt and ice on the cover, and 
leave it thus for two hours, when it may be 
turned out and served plain, or with fresh 
strawberries, which have been liberally sprin- 
kled with maraschino and sugar, and stood 
on ice till all but frozen, as a garnish round 
it. This form of sweet is a particularly nice 
one, and can be made with any fruit or liqueur 
or flavoring to taste. 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS 


Pattern Coupons Necessary. To D. 
D.—Enclosed” please find fifty cents with 
coupons. Permit me to suggest that you pive 
your readers some other way of getting your 
patterns, as I am sure many, like myself, 
regret being obliged to spoil a copy of Vogue 
by cutting out the coupon. 

Vogue appreciates the fact that its readers 
do not like to mar it by cutting out the cou- 
pon. We, however, see no way of avoiding 
this. 

The main fact to be borne ‘n mind in re. 
gard to these coupons is that the patterns that 
Vogue supplies are intended only for its read. 
ers as a special service rendered to them, 
These patterns are of an exceptionally high 
order and are very cheap, If they were bought 
ordinarily from pattern houses with the best 
reputation, they would cost in almost every 
instance more than fifty cents. Some of the 
patterns that have been issued for one of these 
coupons and fifty cents, would cost, if bought 
separately, $2 or $3. We do not regard it, 
therefore, as a hardship on the reader that the 
copy of Vogue must be mutilated in order to 
cut out the coupon, for, if the reader so de. 
sires, a second copy can be bought to replace the 
one that has been destroyed at the cost of ten 
cents, which, added to the fifty cents sent for 
the pattern would make the pattern cost act. 
ually sixty cents, which, as a rule, is much less 
than the pattern could be bought for directly, 
Vogue does not make a business of publishing 
patterns ; but what it does undertake to do is 
to supply its readers from week to week with 
one pattern only of some particularly desirable 
article of dress, giving them the advantage of 
a uniform and low price. 

There appears to be no other way to restrict 
the use of these patterns to Vogue readers 
other than the plan that we have adopted of 
requiring a coupon cut from Vogue to be 
sent with the remittance. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special 
patterns published should send in 


their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand will be 
published in preference to others, 

Up to this date the patterns published are: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Applique Design. 

No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 

No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8.April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No. 9 May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 

No, 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice 

of No. 11. 

No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No, 14 June 1 Three Stock Collars. 
The next pattern will be 

No. 15 June 8 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 June 15 Little Girl’s Dress. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 
Wages Cad The. ctebsis sees 
Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee ee 





Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 





This coupon must be filled in and mailed 7 
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SILVER 


STERLING SILVER, 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


Each Piece Bears a Positive 
Guarantee of the Highest Quality. 
“ Our Trade Mark.” 


MERIDEN COMPANY 
SILVERSMITHS 
INT'L SILVER COMPANY, SUCCESSOR 


WE CLOSE AT NOON ON SATURDAY 
DURING THE SUMMER 


OLE! SKIN 


FOOD 
‘* The perfect tissue builder. 


Removes wrinkles 
and corrects sallow, flaccid conditions.”—Amos 


Gray, M.D. 





AN IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT 
GUARANTEED. PRICE, $1.50. 


Olein Daylight Powder 
ABSOLUTELY INVISIBLE, 
PRICE foc. POSTPAID. 

ADDRESS ALL MAIL ORDERS AND IN 
QUIRIEBS TO 


WEDDING 





COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, 

a MARTINI, WHISKEY 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, AND YorK. 








OLIVE ROBART 


Price $1.50 
PostPaid 343 Sth Ave.OPP, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
and 55 St. Martins Lene, London. 





“FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 








The New York Central's books of | 
travel. 
These small books are filled with | 
information regarding the resorts of | 
America, best routes, time required for | 
journey and cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet or 32 pages, | 
4x8, gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five 
books ; this Catalogue sent free to any addresson re- | 
ceipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
= Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 

ork, 


| 
| 
| 








DR. DYS’ 
SACHETS de TOILETTE 


Prepared only by Y, 54 Faub’g St. 
MR, yo 





These preparations are the vogue for beautifying the 
complexion among the e/ite of Europe ause 
they are known to be the most effective. 

artificial on 


Of absolute purity ry | leave nothin 
the skin, but keep it fresh and youthful, so that 
artificial cqoteeas are quite | eal 

Sold im America only 


Vv. DARSY, 1290 EAST 26TH STREET 


Write for circular. 
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SPOOL lll ll lll el ll lal ala am | 
IF YOUR HAIR is not satistactory it can be §| 
made so safely, quickly, 4) 
lastingly, and at slight ex- 
pense, Gray hair a to original color, 
bleached hair to any shad 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 
IMPERIAL CHEM. M’F'G CO., 292 Fifth Ave.,N.Y 
PBB BPP LOL OL LA lela el lal al ale 





| may now be made. 


este 
ACocxrait Must Be 
Coto ToE ie) 4 Goop; To 
Serve In PerFect 
ConoiTion, Pour 


“OND 


Over Cracken Ice, 
Not Sxraven) Stir 
Ano Srrain Orr 





SOSOSSSSSOSOOSOSOSSSSOSOSSOOSOSS 


Imported Patterns 


of the latest designs as well 
as patterns of any design il- 
lustrated in 


“VOGUE” 


or any other magazine may 
be had at the office of 


The Morse Broughton Co., 


3 East 19TH STREET, 
Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 


2444444444444 44444646644 


Bet. 
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‘LONG BEACH, L. Il. 


| FINEST BEACH AND BATHING 


NEAR NEW YORK CITY. 
COTTAGES AND INN OPEN MAY to, 
LONG BEACH HOTEL OPENS JUNE 29. 
UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE AND 
NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO 
THE HOTEL. NEW STABLES AND NEW 
COTTAGES THIS SEASON. 
Applications for Cottages and Rooms at the Hote’ 


TELEPHONE 21A, LONG BEACH. 
New York Office, 12 West 23d Street, A. E, DICK. 





Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and. prevents | 


chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for 


Removes dandruff and rel 


THE PACKER MANUFACT 


Shampooing 
ieves itching of the scalp 


URING CO,, NEW YORK 





When women vote, a large 
majority 


Will herald its superior- 


ity; 
‘And after that—by accla- 
mation 
It’s apt to hold the sit- 
uation. 
| See that 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook ana Eye. 


GOLF SHIRTS 
GOLF TROUSERS 


Made to Measure 


FAULTLESS IN DESIGN, PATTERN 


AND FIT 





| Our long and careful study of 
'what is correct, becoming and 
| practical in men’s golfing outfits is 
| at your disposal. 
Let us send you samples of 
the beautiful madras, cheviots 
and flannel shirtings that we 
have made for well-known 
golfers, and ask us also for 
samples of those flannels we 
are making into long golf 
trouserings that fit and yet 
give freedom of movement. 
WE MAKE BELTS, TOO, AND 
NECK DRESSINGS 
We send a self-measuring blank 
and guarantee a fit in shirts and 
pants. Our general line of hab- 
'erdashery is probably unequalled 
anywhere outside of London. 


Our Booklet, ‘¢ A WELL 

DRESSED GOLFER,”’ sent 

free. It tells things every 
golfer should know. 


Lincoln Bartlett Company 


SHIRT MAKERS 


50 Jackson Boulevard, Cu1caco 








RICHARDSON & DsLONG BROS., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S.A. 


Mfts., 


“Popular Shop.” 


ANNUAL JUNE SALE 
of 
QUAINT AND UNIQUE . 


FURNITURE FOR COUNTRY HOUSES, 
at 


SUBSTANTIAL AND ATTRACTIVE 
DISCOUNTS 
from the Plainly Marked Prices. 


| 
| 
| 


INTERESTING EXAMPLES 
of 


DUTCH CARVED BLACK OAK. 





SOME LONDON MADE MAHOGANY. 
OLD COLONIAL WING CHAIRS. 





The Very Original 
CALIFORNIA MISSION FURNITURE. 
English and Flemish 
DECORATIVE ART POTTERY, 
RUSSIAN BRASS AND COPPER. 


Ge Leisurely Inspection Cordially Invited. 
Purchases of $50.00 and over, 
Freight Free to All Parts of the States. | 
No Packing Charges. | 
| 





JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 
42nd St. W.—at 5th Ave. 


(Trademarks Regd 





VIAU’S CORSETS 


The above drawing represents 
my newly improved French Corset. 
This corset is made in the latest 


French model, giving grace and 
|beauty to the form and comfort 
to the wearer. 


We also make corsets for de- 
formed figures, which remedy any 
defects. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


B. VIAU 


69 West 23rd Street, N. Y. 













































FOR “ DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS” SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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|place of buttons. 


(Continued from page iii) 
striped muslin in blue and white, trimmed 
with blue quilled ribbon. Collar and front 
of fine white batiste, shirred. Sailor collar 
of same, edged with ribbon. 

Fig. §762—Gown for little girl, of blue 
linen, with yoke of tucked white lawn, edged 
with white embroidery. Collar and cuffs of 
the same. Sash of dark blue or red velvet. 

Fig. 5763 —Little boy’s suit of blue or tan 
linen, chambray, galatea, serge or piqué. 

Fig. 5§764—Small girl’s frock of white 
organdie over blue organdie, trimmed with 
Valenciennes insertion and lace. Yoke and 
collar of tucked organdie and_ insertion, 
shoulder knots and belt of blue wash ribbon. 

Fig. 5765—Afternoon gown of India lawn, 
trimmed with rows of tucks, fine needlework 
insertion and ruffles. Belt and rosettes of rose 
pink satin ribbon. Hat of white chiffon with 
quilled brim trimmed in loops of pink satin 
ribbon and fine white daisies. 

Fig. §767—Gown for girl from twelve to 
fourteen of fine white barége, trimmed with 
rows of feather stitching, very close together, in 
white Roman floss. Collar and front of light 
blue taffeta, fastened with crystal buttons. 
Sash of wide blue taffeta ribbon, finished on 
the ends with silk fringe, ‘Turnover collar 
of barége feather stitched. 

Fig. 5688.—Dark blue cheviot serge street 
frock built with a gored skirt braided in loops 
about the hips with an inch wide black silk 
woven braid. The Eton reaches the waist 
line in the centre of the back and then curves 
high in front. Folded revers are of tan piqu: 
corded about an inch and a half from the edge 
and above a coarse deep ecru insertion of Irish 
point is sewn. The yoke and collar are of 
the same shade taffeta, on the yoke braid is 
sewn. Bloused front of serge is striped with 
braid and the Eton is outlined with a couple 
of rows. Small sleeves finished at the hand 
with braid and a plissé. Girdle of black 
satin. 

Fig. 5733-—Putty-colored silk crépon, 
appliquéd about the bottom of the tunic with 
aguipure of lace. The plain skirt beneath 
shows only in the front. Very smart is 
the bodice, opening like an Eton and with 
dog-ear revers of panne velvet in mauve 
outlined with guipure. Plaited mauve chiffon 
front and knife plaitings of chiffon, attached 
to either side the bodice, gives a most be- 
coming fluffiness and fulness to the front. 
Mauve straw hat, with a deeper shade mauve 
panne velvet band, caught at one side with 
a large bunch of California violets and 
two curving tan quills, 

Fig. §741.—Dainty afternoon frock of 
white nun’s veiling and renaissance com- 
bined. A panel and flounce of renaissance 
are partly covered by double tunic of veiling 
on which a yellow batiste alternating with 
renaissance design is appliquéd. Hat of butter- 
colored straw trimmed with lace and black tips. 

Fig. 5§744.—Pale blue liberty satin tea 
gown made with a watteau of black silk net 
coming from a jabot of the satin edged with 
a quilling of twine-color lace and appliquéd 
with a vine design of the same tone lace. 
Sleeves of net made in a double flounce with 
out foundation, the under flounce reaching to 
the shoulder about the slightly cut out neck 
is a fold of net fastened in the back with a 
soft rosette. The front of the gown isa 
tunic effect of satin, girdle of sequins on 





black velvet, worn drawn far down in front 
which gives a long waisted effect very neces- 
sary to such a gown. ¢ f 

Fig. 5§746.—Dark blue grenadine built over | 
the same shade silk. Perfectly plain skirt | 
falling gracefully en traine. Tunic trimmed | 
with milliner’s folds of black moiré put on | 
in waves; six knots of the folds take the 
Yoke of tucked butter- 
color batiste reaching over the shoulders. 
Hat of yellow straw and stiff black wings, 
black velvet rosettes in the back. 

Fig. 5753— Evening frock of Persian 
chiffon, built over an ivory Liberty satin 
foundation. At the bottom of the skirt ren- 
aissance lace ruffles are introduced, outlined 
with a twisted design of the satin cordings. 
Simple corsage with long shirred sleeves and 
the satin cording reaching on the bodice al- 
most to the waist line. A lingerie effect is 
formed of plain white chiffon drawn in folds 
lover the bust, At one side a stiff rosette of 
black taffeta is fastened. 
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t ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions oly answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


1282. Correct Length for Tennis 
Skirt—Stockings to be Worn with 
Tan Shoes—Proper Stocks, Collars 
and Ties. To Constant Reader.—(1) How 
far from the ground should my white piqué 
tennis skirt reach? 

(2) If my tennis shoes are brown Russia 
leather must I wear brown stockings, or are 
black permissible ? 

(3) Which color would be absolutely best 
form ? 

(4) If brown, must the stockings be plain? 

(5) When are the blue and white, or black 
and white stockings worn? 

(6) With what color of shoes ? 

(7) What shoes and stockings do I wear 
with dark golf or walking skirt ? 

(8) Are stocks worn this season? 
what style stock and tie? 

(9) Which are more fashionable, high 
straight or high turn-over collar ? 

(10) What sort of tie must I wear with 
them? 

(11) May I travelin my golf skirt ? It is 
between five and six inches—nearer five— 
from the ground. 

(12) Can you suggest a sure method to 
prevent my stockings from wrinkling around 
the ankle? 

(13) May I wear a fancy piqué coat with a 
white serge skirt ? 

(1) About four inches if you wear a short 
skirt, which is, of course, most sensible, 
although short skirts are not universal for 
tennis as they are for golf. 

(2) Black stockings are much more gener- 
ally worn with russet shoes than tan, except 
for children: 

(3) We think black is best, unless the fan 
matches your shoes exactly. 

(4) Plain stockings of either color are the 
correct style worn with golf or tennis shoes. 

(5) The blue stockings with tiny white 
polka dots, and the checked black and white 
are worn in the morning, or for wheeling 


If so 


‘and golf. 


(6) With tan or patent leather shoes. 

(7) Russet shoes and black stockings, or 
dark blue polka dotted if your skirt is blue, 
black, gray or plaid. 

(8) Stocks are worn thissummer. The 
correct stocks and ties are illustrated and de- 
scribed in Vogue, 1 June, on the pattern 
page. 


(9) Both are worn, but for general wear 
the high-banded turn-over, like those worn 
by the men, are the prettiest and most com- 
fortable, 

(10) A butterfly, or string tie, if you do 
not wear a coat; with a coat or waistcoat, a 
small four-in-hand or an ascot may be worn. 

(11) A golf suit is not correct for travel- 
ing, but may be worn on short journeys if you 
wish. A tailor suit or simple foulard is the 
best traveling gown. 

(12) If your stockings wrinkle at the ankle 
they must be too large, or your garters are not 
tight enough. Elastic garters worn tight 
around the leg are not good, as they retard 
the circulation of the blood. Should advise 
side garters attached to a round belt, or to the 
corsets. 

(13) Yes ; you may wear a fancy piqué coat 
with a serge skirt, but it does not look as well 
as if they matched. The regulation red golf 
coat, a covert coat, ora blue reefer are the 
most fashionable extra coats for summer; other- 
wise it is better ‘to have the skirt and coat 
alike, 


1283. Pretty Shirts to Wear With 
Gray Tailor Gown.—To a Subscriber. — 
Please tell me what kind of shirt waist would 
be prettiest, besides white, with a gray cloth 
skirt and jacket medium light shade, and 
what should the material be? Would silk 
gingham be pretty, and what kind of tie and 
collar should be worn with the same? 

A pink silk gingham made like model 
5694 Vogue, 11 May, with tie of black or 
any of the pretty stocks and collars worn this 
season would look well with gray gown. 
The embroidered batiste and white mull with 
sheer lace work and embroidery, worn over 
a silk slip of a color or white are also very 
much worn this summer. If you wear a 
simple shirt with tucks or cording, a linen 
collar or piqué stock, with butterfly or string 
tie is correct. If an elaborate shirt of batiste 
or silk is worn the tie should correspond, and 
be of lace, chiffon, etc. 


1284. Striped Taffeta Good Style for 
Gown—Best Material for a Bathing 
Suit. To a Constant Reader.—Should like 
you to tell me if the enclosed sample of 
taffeta silk trimmed with light blue velvet 
and lace would be pretty for evening wear at 
a watering place. Is taffeta too old style of 
silk for this se1son? If so what would you 
advise? I thought a taffeta would be useful 
in winter, when foulard would not be. 

(2) What is the prettiest goods for bath- | 
ing suit, and how will they be made this sum- 
mer? 

(1) Yes, the sample you encluse would be 
extremely pretty combined with light blue 
velvet and white lace. This kind of striped 
silk is always modish, and it is especially pretty 
trimmed with light blue. As you say, this | 
gown could be worn next winter when a 
foulard could not. 

(2) A very good quality of brilliantine or 
mohair is the best material for a bathing suit, | 
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a pretty model for which was published on the 
pattern page of Vogue, 25 May 


1285. Models for Silk Bodices and 
Piqué Gown. To L, T. R.—Will you 
kindly advise me how to make up the mater- 
ials like enclosed samples. I have enough 
silk of both pieces for a waist, but the piqué 
I bought enough of for a whole suit. Would 
you suggest a coat and skirt of the iatter? 1 do 
not expect to have it laundered ; ifit becomes 
soiled should have it sent tothe cleaners. Do 
you think I could wear the light silk waist with 
green in the polka dot with a dark green 
moiré poplin skirt, and if so how should I 
finish it around the waist? Would you con- 
sider it in good taste to wear a black velvet 
belt with same? I shall be greatly indebted 
to you for any suggestions. 

The purple green and white silk would 
look well made like the upper right figure on 
page 315, Vogue, 11 May, tucking the silk 
so as to bring the white and green stripes 
together ; this makes an effective trimming 
in striped silk, but if you do not like this, 
cord the purple stripe on either side of the 
front, or feather-stitch it with white silk 
floss; make the sleeves like the lower left 
model, with flaring cuffs, and tops of sleeves 
to match fronts, either corded or tucked. 
Most of the bodices are worn inside the skirt, 
and belt is either of the same material as the 
skirt and stitched on to it, or as this tends 
to give a short-waisted appearance a belt of 
ribbon to match the bodice is better. With 
wash skirts belt of piqué, leather and ribbon 
are all worn. Make the wash silk of striped 
pink, white and black like lower right figure 
on the same page, using very fine batiste em- 
broidery for the- edging of the box plaits, or 
make it hike the skirt on pattern page, Vogue, 
27 April. Striped silk usually looks best 
very simply made, with not much trimming 
other than tucks or cording. Your pink piqué 
would be pretty made like the white piqué 
model on right side of page 329, Vogue, 18 
May, stitched as this model is or corded with 
white. The high collar and yoke are of 
fine white piqué tucked, tie of white or pink 
batiste. Silk skirts are not very pretty worn 
with fancy bodices unless of taffeta. If, 
however, your green skirt matches the dots on 
your bodice it might be worn with it. A 
green velvet belt or lavender, would look bet- 
ber than black. A belt of four-inch lavender 
taffeta ribbon, match'ng the stripe of your 
bodice, and fastened with a silver-and-ame 
thyst buckle would be pretty. 


To Advertisers 
who are interested in handsome and at- 
tractive advertising designs, Vogue will 
be pleased to send specimens of their 
recent full-page work of this character. 
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Summer Dainties 
®* Libby’s 
Luncheon 
What you want when you want 
e 
¥ 


it—fire-less, heat-less, work-less, 
all-ready substantials. 


Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef 
and Tongue—The proper sand- 
wich food. Nothing else so good. 

Veal Loaf—A delicious viand. 

Ox Tongue (whole) — Appeals to 
all particular palates. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smox«ed 
Beef—So very fresh-tasting. 

Pork and Beans — Better 
Boston-baked. 


than 


Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


** How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
Yours for a postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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‘(Dame Fashion Reviewing the Summer Grrl. 


It is Fashion’s decree that the Summer Girl of ’99 shall be a ‘‘ Gilbert” girl. 


The vari-colored linings for the summer gown and brilliant petticoats lend themselves readily to the 
employment of a substitute for Sz/k, of which they are ostensibly made. 


The slips of the captivating muslin gowns now so much in vogue have heretofore been worn at the 
great cost of silk, but the Summer Girl of ’99 who has a thought for economy as well as effect, will 


use the daintily culored, highly mercerized, silk-like SUPER SATIN ANTIQUE, which is now so generally 
used as a substitute for the more costly fabric. 


TO BE HAD OF DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


GILBERT M’F’G CO., 
O. P. DORMAN, PRes’T, 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 








